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Plan  to 
leash 
dogs  at 
Ocean 
Beach 
draws  ire 

by  Vincent  Pearson 

A  citywide  coalition  of  dog 
owners  has  organized  to  fight  a 
new  leash  law  meant  to  protect  a 
threatened  bird.  The  ad  hoc 
group.  Rovers  for  Plovers,  says 
the  Golden  Gate  National 
Recreation  Area  is  using  bogus 
science  to  support  a  predeter- 
mined decision  to  ban  loose  dogs 
from  a  large  part  of  Ocean 
Beach. 

Effective  Jan.  1,  a  National 
Park  Service  mandate  outlaws 
free-roaming  dogs  on  the  2-mile 
stretch  of  sand  located  approxi- 
mately between  Fulton  Street  and 
Sloat  Boulevard.  Offending  own- 
ers could  face  a  $50  fine. 

The  "new"  regulation  is  actu- 
ally decades  old,  Golden  Gate 
National  Recreation  Area  sources 
say,  but  was  not  enforced  be- 
cause of  the  popularity  of  dog 
walking  along  Ocean  Beach.  The 
policy  change  is  the  result  of  a 
study  which  the  GGNRA,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  released  show- 
ing that  unleashed  dogs  are  "ha- 
rassing" the  threatened  Western 
Snowy  Plover,  a  sparrow-sized 
bird  which  roosts  in  the  dunes  at 
Ocean  Beach  for  roughly  10 
months  out  of  the  year. 

The  GGNRA  began  the  two- 
year  monitoring  program  in 
1994,  one  year  following  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's 
decision  to  include  the  Western 
Snowy  Plover  on  the  threatened 
species  list.  The  federal  agency 
specifically  requested  the  GGN- 
RA to  examine  the  effects  of 
loose  pets  on  the  plovers  at 
Ocean  Beach,  the  study's  author, 
wildlife  specialist  Daphne  Hatch, 
said. 

The  GGNRA  report  found 
that  plovers  are  more  likely  to 
take  flight  when  approached  by 
dogs  than  by  humans  on  foot  and 
that  the  "disturbance  results  in 
lost  energy  intake  due  to  reduced 
foraging  and  feeding  efficiency." 
This  could  potentially  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  plovers'  re- 
productive vitality,  the  study  con- 
cludes. 

But  most  of  the  more  than  100 
people  present  at  a  Dec.  16  infor- 
mational GGNRA  meeting  were 

Continued  on  page  7 


Cleaning  the  Palace 


Photo:  OrnmU  Wong 

A  cadre  of  27  volunteers  spruced  up  the  recently  renovated  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  Dec.  14. 
Because  the  Palace  does  not  have  a  regular  gardener,  a  cleanup  crew  was  assembled  by  Kristin  Bowman,  volun- 
teer coordinator  for  the  SF  Recreation  and  Park  Department.  Peter  Krag  (above)  was  one  of  the  volunteers  who 
took  the  opportunity  to  weed  a  flower  bed  in  front  of  the  Palace.  The  next  cleanup  of  the  Richmond  District  muse- 
um is  Jan.  11  at  9  a.m.  To  volunteer  to  help  clean  up  natural  habitats  in  the  City,  call  Bowman  at  666-7024. 


Coalition  regroups  with  new  goals,  direction 


After  yearlong  hiatus,  plan  emerges 
to  unite  Richmond's  ethnic  groups 

by  Vincent  Pearson 


The  Richmond 
ReView  Online: 

www.richtnondnvl9w.com 


After  a  yearlong  hiatus,  the 
Richmond  Neighborhood  Coal- 
ition has  regrouped  and  revital- 
ized its  campaign  to  make  the 
Richmond  a  safer,  more  neigh- 
borly place  to  live.  The  approxi- 
mately 60- member  group  is  now 
recruiting  residents,  schools, 
faith  communities,  service 
providers  and  others  to  join  its 
grass-roots  crusade  against 
crime. 

The  coalition  is  the  advisory 
body  for  the  Richmond  District's 
arm  of  the  Safety  Network,  a 
city-funded  program  designed  to 
increase  public  safety  awareness 
and  community-based  crime  pre- 
vention efforts  in  San  Francisco 
police  districts  labeled  "transi- 
tional." All  seven  members  of  the 
Neighborhoods  in  Transition:  A 
Multi-Cultural  Partnership 
Safety-NET  program  are  under- 
going dramatic  demographic 
shifts. 

In  the  Richmond,  large  influx- 
es of  Asian  and  Russian  immi- 
grants have  transformed  the  for- 
merly monolingual  Caucasian 
neighborhood  into  one  of  the 
City's  most  ethnically  and  lin- 
guistically diverse  populations. 
These  population  changes  alter 
the  community  dynamics  and, 
thus,  the  policy  priorities  in 
neighborhoods,  NIT-AMP  orga- 


nizers say. 

The  neighborhood  coalition  is 
still  in  its  development  phase.  In 
the  four  months  since  the  group's 
reorganization,  the  participants, 
in  coordination  with  police,  have 
come  up  with  a  rough  sketch  of 
the  main  threats  to  the  communi- 
ty. So  far,  the  group  has  identi- 
fied three  broad  categories  of 
concern:  youth  issues,  senior  is- 
sues and  what  they  call  "neigh- 
borhood-neighborly awareness." 

"The  coalition  feels  that  there 
has  been  a  breakdown  of  com- 
munication between  the  various 


communities,"  said  Ann 
Maxwell,  the  coalition's  commu- 
nity organizer. 

"The  breakdown  is  due  to  the 
fears  people  have  about  who  they 
can  trust,"  she  said. 

As  a  result,  the  coalition  will 
direct  much  of  its  energy  toward 
helping  residents  of  all  ages  and 
ethnicities  get  acquainted.  The 
theory,  says  steering  committee 
member  Gemmie  Jones,  is  that 
closely  knit  communities  have 
fewer  misunderstandings  and  less 
crime. 

"The  common  thread  here  is 
that  we  want  neighbors  to  gel  to 
know  each  other,"  Jones  said. 
"We  think  that  will  create  a  safer 
community." 


In  addition  to  its  monthly  pub- 
lic meeting,  the  coalition  plans  to 
organize  social  functions,  town 
hall  meetings  and  cross-cultural 
events  like  the  group's  recent 
workshop,  "The  Russians  Are 
Coming,"  a  lecture  to  educate  lo- 
cal residents  on  Russian  culture. 

Senior  issues  are  one  of  the 
coalition's  biggest  concerns. 
These  include  isolation,  pedestri- 
an safety  and  senior  victimiza- 
tion issues.  Several  participants 
are  full-time  senior  caretakers  or 
advocates,  who  say  older  people 
commonly  feel  intimidated  by 
youth.  A  goal  of  the  coalition  is 
to  dispel  stereotypes  that  all 

Continued  on  page  7 


New  immigrants  land  from  Russia 

SFJCC  adapts  to  changing  times 


by  Kleyton  Jones 

At  the  San  Francisco  Jewish  Community  Cen- 
ter's Channukah  celebration  this  year,  quite  a  few 
hands  went  up  when  the  rabbi  asked,  "Who  here  is 
celebrating  Channukah  for  the  first  time?" 

Many  of  the  hands  belonged  to  recently  emigrat- 
ed Russian  Jews,  who  were  never  allowed  to  cele- 
brate any  religious  holidays,  much  less  Channukah, 
in  their  former  homelands. 

Much  like  its  new  clientele,  the  JCC,  located  at 
the  comer  of  California  Street  and  Presidio  Avenue 
since  1933,  is  also  learning  to  adjust  to  altered  con- 
ditions. A  new  executive  director,  Zev  Hymowitz, 
has  been  reorganizing  the  center  since  financial 
problems  triggered  the  closure  of  the  center's  pool 
and  gymnasium,  and  prompted  the  resignation  of 
many  board  members  and  employees  last  summer. 


Since  1903  (when  it  was  known  as  the  Young 
Men's  Hebrew  Association)  physical  fitness  ser- 
vices have  been  made  available  to  the  community 
at-large  through  the  JCC,  but  from  January  on  this 
will  be  done  through  a  commercial  provider. 
Pinnacle  Fitness  Center 

"Just  because  you've  been  doing  something  for 
years  does  not  mean  you  have  to  keep  doing  it  to- 
day," said  Hymowitz,  who  has  reduced  the  center's 
payroll  spending  by  $200,000  and  halved  its  debts. 

Hymowitz.  who  negotiated  the  deal  with 
Pinnacle  and  arranged  the  sale  of  land  owned  by  the 
JCC,  has  resuscitated  Jewish  Community  Centers  in 
Toronto.  Atlanta  and  Detroit,  and  has  until  \  .  usi 
to  see  the  San  Francisco  JCC  back  on  track. 

"There's  no  magic  formula."  Hymowitz  re- 
Continued  on  page  5 
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Ox  gets  ready  to  retire  rat,  dominate  the  heavens 


Chinese  New  Year  celebrations 
begin  Feb.  1  with  Flower  Fair 


The  Chinese  are  bullish  about 
the  coming  12  months. 

This  outlook  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  stock  market  or  geopoli- 
tics. It's  dictated  by  the  lunar  cal- 
endar. 

As  the  stroke  of  midnight  ad- 
vances the  clock  from  Feb.  6  to 
Feb.  7,  the  omnipotent  ox  will  as- 
sume lunar  supremacy,  retiring 
the  rat.  By  Asian  astrological 
reckoning,  the  ox  will  dominate 
the  heavens  and  direct  the  fate  of 
mortals  until  Jan.  27,  1998,  when 
the  tiger  takes  over. 

In  the  Western  world,  the  ad- 
vent of  the  new  lunar  year  4695 
will  have  its  biggest  impact  on 
San  Francisco,  where  more  than 
200,000  Asian  Americans  make 
their  homes,  many  in  the 
Richmond  and  Sunset  districts. 

Festival  officials  are  already 
rounding  up  longhorns  —  live, 
bamboo,  fiberglass  and  papier- 
mache  —  to  set  the  theme  for  the 
City's  annual  astrological  street 
party. 

Festivities  begin  the  weekend 
prior  to  the  big  day  with  the 
Chinese  New  Year  Flower  Fair, 


Feb.  1  and  2,  where  the  faithful 
can  fortify  their  observances  with 
good-fortune  supplies. 

The  public  revelry  reaches  its 
climax  on  parade  night.  Feb.  22. 
as  spectators  throng  the  route  of 
the  Golden  Dragon  and  its  glit- 
tering entourage. 

And  it  will  all  be  in  honor  of 
the  placid  beast  that  pulls  the 
plow. 

The  collective  noun  for  genus 
bovinus  —  cow,  steer,  ox.  bison, 
buffalo,  etc.  —  is  pronounced 
"ngow"  in  San  Francisco's 
Chinatown  where  Cantonese  is 
the  common  tongue,  and  "nieu" 
in  Mandarin. 

The  "ngow"  is  the  second  in 
the  12-animal  sequence  (rat,  ox, 
tiger,  rabbit,  dragon,  serpent, 
horse,  ram.  monkey,  rooster,  dog. 
boar)  by  which  the  Chinese  iden- 
tify their  years  in  accordance 
with  a  complicated  system  of 
chronology  dating  from  2637 
B.C. 

The  outgoing  year  represented 
the  beginning  of  the  new  era  or, 
in  Chinese  terminology,  "the 
opening  of  the  sky."  The  bovine 
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eminence  is  associated  with  "the 
settling  of  the  earth." 

Asian  oracles  evaluate  the 
Year  of  the  Ox  as  a  period  of  pro- 
ductivity, a  time  to  cultivate  prac- 
tical pursuits  and  carry  past  pro- 
jects to  fruition.  Success  in  the 
coming  year  will  be  awarded 
only  to  those  who  work  hard  and 
put  their  "shoulders  to  the  yoke." 

Because  of  the  symbolic 
steer's  tractable  nature,  the  as- 
pects are  auspicious  for  marriage 
and  conciliation,  the  savants  say. 

For  purposes  of  divination. 
China's  philosophers  divide  all  of 
the  objects  and  phenomena  of  the 
universe  into  classificatory  cate- 
gories called  "yang"  and  "yin." 
"Yang"  is  the  active  or  male  in- 
fluence and  "yin"  the  passive  or 
female  element.  The  bovine,  re- 
gardless of  gender,  partakes  of 
the  "yin"  essence. 

This  is  construed  to  mean  that 
while  the  ox  is  in  the  celestial 
corral,  life  will  take  a  milder 
turn.  The  buffalo's  benign  cqun- 
v  tenanCe  wrll  benefit  the  industri- 
•  oas  ',mJ  Oppressed.  '■ 


In  old  China's  intensely  agrar- 
ian social  order,  draft  animals  en- 
joyed an  elevated  status.  So  vital 
was  the  grain  crop  that  the  em- 
peror himself  turned  the  first  fur- 
row in  a  plowing  ceremony  held 
each  spring  at  the  Temple  of 
Agriculture  in  Beijing.  Farmers 
ranked  second  only  to  political 
officials.  Everyone  paid  strict 
obeisance  to  the  earth  gods. 
Man's  helper,  the  ox,  was  looked 
upon  with  respect  and  the  con- 
sumption of  beef  as  sacrilege. 

Legend  has  it  that  the  ox  once 
resided  in  heaven  as  a  star  deity. 
Disturbed  by  man's  pitiable 
struggle  against  starvation,  the 
great  Buddha  dispatched  the  ox 
to  tell  his  subjects  that  if  they 
worked  unstintingly,  they  would 
receive  sustenance  every  third 
day.  But  the  ox  became  confused 
and  informed  them  that  their  dili- 
gence would  be  rewarded  with 
three  meals  a  day.  In  exaspera- 
tion, the  almighty  stripped  the  ox 
of  his  divinity  and  sent  him  back 
to  e&hh  to  help1  man  produce  the 
.necessary  food.  So  the  ox,  once 


found  only  in  heaven,  became 
earthbound. 

Though  the  plodding  ruminant 
comes  across  in  folklore  as  good 
natured  and  guileless,  if  not 
downright  dumb  (the  rat  easily 
outmaneuvered  him  to  become 
first  in  the  lunar  lineup),  these 
traits  are  absent  in  horoscopic 
character  analysis  of  ox  people. 

Ox  years  have  produced  such 
diverse  authority  figures  as 
Napoleon,  Hitler,  Nehru. 
Hirohito  and  Menachem  Begin. 

In  addition,  Robert  Altman. 
Gwyneth  Paltrow,  William  F 
Buckley,  Jane  Fonda,  Gore  Vidal. 
Dustin  Hoffman,  Linus  Pauling. 
Bill  Cosby,  Vanessa  Redgrave. 
Tori  Spelling  and  Monica  Seles 
share  the  same  brand. 

In  general,  individuals  born 
under  the  sign  of  the  ox  are  trust- 
worthy, strong-willed  introverts. 
Not  given  to  sociable  cud-chew- 
ing, they  can  be  eloquent  when 
called  upon.  These  attributes 
combined  with  inspiring  conti 
dence  make  them  natural  leaders 

The  hitch  is  that  ox-types, 
while  disciplined  and  dedicated, 
are  known  to  Carry:  lbng<  grudges 
Failure  is  intolerable  to  those  ob- 
stinate bulls.  Yet,  being  touchy 
and  undemonstrative,  they  sel- 
dom cut  a  smooth  swath  through 
the  fields  of  romance.  Domestic 
problems  beset  them  but  they 
plow  on  to  greener  plateaus  in 
later  life. 

Those  wishing  to  join  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Chinese  New 
Year  may  request  a  schedule  of 
festival  events  by  sending  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope 
to  the  SFCVB,  P.O.  Box  429097. 
San  Francisco  CA  94 1 42-9097 
after  Jan.  10. 

—  Cdurtesy  ofSF  Convention 
&  Visitors  Bureau 
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PUC  putting  plan  in  place  to  restore  Lake  Merced 


Water  being 
pumped  in  from 
Hetch  Hetchy 

by  Eric  Louie 

The  San  Francisco  Public 
Utilities  Commission  held  anoth- 
er public  workshop  Dec.  10  to 
discuss  what  environmental  im- 
provements are  needed  at  Lake 
Merced,  the  City's  largest  lake. 

The  workshop,  at  the 
Oceanside  Water  Pollution 
Control  Plant,  was  the  third  in  a 
series  of  meetings  to  discuss 
what  is  needed  to  enhance  the 
former  Spanish  explorer  camping 
refuge. 

Since  last  fall  four  work 
groups,  made  from  the  general 
public  and  led  by  members  of  the 
PUC.  the  SF  Department  of 
Public  Works  and  SF  Recreation 
and  Park  Department,  have  stud- 
ied the  lake's  areas  to  determine 
the  issues  which  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  Lake  Merced 
Comprehensive  Project  Plan, 
scheduled  to  begin  in  1997. 

vlpao  Ryan i  team  leader  for  the 
Water  Supply  Work  Group,  said 
her  team  continues  to  look  into 
maintaining  a  stable  water  level 
at  the  lake,  which  is  being  sup- 
plied with  an  emergency  infusion 
from  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
Reservoir.  Despite  reaching  an 
all-time  high  at  27  feet  in  1986. 
the  lake's  water  level  hit  an  all- 
time  low  of  13  feet  in  1993. 
Currently  the  water  level  is  about 
17  feet. 

"We're  working  on  protecting 
the  quality  of  water  with  also  an 
emergency  supply  for  fire-fight- 
ing and  non-potable  uses."  said 
Ryan,  project  coordinator  with 
the  PUC.  "We're  also  going  to 
talk  with  the  Fish  and  Game 
Department  and  see  what  water 
quality  issues  are  important  for 
the  animals." 

According  to  Ryan,  this  in- 
cludes considering  many  factors 
which  give  and  take  water  from 
the  lake. 

"We  have  to  look  at  the 
amount  of  storm  water  runoff," 
said  Ryan.  The  group  must  also 
look  at  different  groups  which 
pump  water  from  the  Westside 
Basin,  the  natural  underground 
reservoir  which  collects  water 
and  feeds  the  lake. 

Users  of  the  basin  include 


Pftoto:  tmm  Defy 

John  and  Cecilia  Mateik  catch  fish  at  Lake  Merced  in  an 
that  was  ones  submerged. 

search  of  the  lake,  interpretive 
center  and/or  self-guided  tour, 
making  the  lake's  concessions 
more  responsible  for  litter,  pre- 
venting the  release  of  non-native 
turtles  or  fish  into  the  lake,  and 
phasing  out  the  Pacific  Rod  and 
Gun  Club. 

Marvin  Yce,  team  leader  for 
the  Recreation  Uses  Committee, 
said  his  group  "is  looking  into 
enhancing  existing  uses"  around 
the  273  acres  of  surface  area 
around  the  lake. 

"There  needs  to  be  more  per- 
manent, public  bathrooms,"  said 
Yee.  a  project  manager  at  Rec 
and  Park.  "The  only  available 


Daly  City,  San  Bruno,  nearby 
golf  courses,  cemeteries  and  the 
California  Water  Service  Co.,  a 
private  water  supply  company. 
The  basin  stretches  from  approx- 
imately the  Cliff  House  to  the  SF 
International  Airport  with  a 
width  of  about  a  little  less  than 
half  of  the  City.  Years  of  drought 
have  also  taken  their  toll  on  the 
basin's  water  level. 

According  to  Dan  Murphy, 
who  spoke  for  the  Significant 
Natural  Resource  Task  Force,  it 
is  important  to  preserve  the  origi- 
nal condition  of  the  lake. 

"There  should  be  off-limits  ar- 
eas to  preserve  the  habitats  and 
prevent  erosion,"  said  Murphy,  a 
member  of  the  Golden  Gate 
Audubon  Society.  "Some  of  the 
areas  are  critical  habitats  for 
nesting  birds." 

Murphy  also  called  for  more 
native  vegetation  for  the  area. 

"Monterey  cypress  pines  and 
eucalyptus  trees  should  be  re- 
duced because'  they  fall  and  take 
a  lot  of  dirt  into  the  lake  w\ih 
them,"  said  Murphy,  who  sug- 
gested using  native  German  Ivy 
to  vegetate  and  anchor  the  shore- 
line. 

Murphy  also  suggested  more 
enforcement  of  "no-feeding" 
laws. 

"Feeding  birds  and  feral  cats 
adds  unnatural  numbers  of 
them,"  said  Murphy.  "And  at  the 
lake's  south  end  there  were  over 
300  parasites,  which  is  unnatu- 
ral." 

Other  suggestions  by  the 
Significant  Natural  Resource 
Task  Force  were  ongoing  re- 


ones  are  next  to  the  Boathouse 
and  the  gun  club.  And  the  gun 
club  one  is  only  open  when  the 
club  is  open,  so  it's  not  available 
all  the  time." 

Yee's  committee  is  also  look- 
ing into  expanding  the  bike  path- 
way around  the  lake.  The  current 
bike  pathway  around  the  lake 
measures  4.5  miles. 

Yee  said  his  group  is  also  in- 
terested in  improving  some  un- 
safe boat  launches. 

"Because  of  lower  water  lev- 
els trucks  have  to  go  further  into 
the  lake  to  launch  a  boat."  said 
Yee.  explaining  this  means  vehi- 
cles may  have  to  drive  into  un- 
paved  parts  of  the  shore.  "We're 
also  looking  into  a  turnaround  so 
the  trucks  can  get  out  easier." 

The  Immediate  Actions  Work 
Group,  which  addresses  urgent 
issues  that  cannot  wait  until  the 
plan  is  implemented,  identified 
other  safety  issues  near  the  lake 
which  affect  pedestrians. 

Yee  said  he  has  written  a 
memo  to  the  SF  Department  of 
Parking  and  Traffic  requesting  a 
crosswalk  and  speed  tables, 
"elongated  speed  bumps"  on 
Harding  Road  where  the  speed 
limit  is  25  mph.  The  DPT  is  still 
reviewing  the  request. 

The  workshop  also  touched  on 
the  San  Francisco  Groundwater 
Master  Plan,  still  being  drafted, 
which  planners  say  will  not  harm 
water  levels  at  the  lake.  The  plan 
calls  for  pumping  non-potable 


groundwater  for  use  instead  of 
using  drinking  water. 

"Drinking  water  is  very  valu- 
able to  San  Francisco."  said 
Tonianne  Pezctti,  a  hydro- 
geologist  at  CH2M  Hill,  which  is 
working  on  the  plan.  "Hetch 
Hetchy  is  very  pristine  and  needs 
to  be  preserved." 

The  concern  about  the 
groundwater  plan  is  that  ground- 
water pushes  back  saltwater  from 
the  ocean.  A  loss  of  groundwater 
could  allow  saltwater  to  contami- 
nate the  freshwater  drinking  sup- 
ply. 

According  to  Ryan,  however, 
there  is  no  danger. 

"At  the  rates  (of  pumping) 
we're  proposing  this  would  not 
happen." 

According  to  Leslie 
Lundgren,  project  coordinator  at 

Continued  on  page  8 


RICHARD  J.  Dl  BERNARDO 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANT 

Tax  Consultant  -  Master's  Degree  in  Taxation 
Income  Tax  Preparation  -  Business  &  Individual 
Over  1 5  Years  Experience 
Reasonable  Fees  <-  Guaranteed  Savings 
Prompt  Service  -  Personal  Attention 
Russian,  Spanish  &  Italian  Translation  Available 

4444  Geary  Blvd.,  Suite  209 
415-752-3552 


The  Law  Office  of 

HUSTER  & 
SCHNEIDER 

SPECIALIZING 
IN  PERSONAL 
INJURY  CASES 

21  YEARS  OF  SUPERIOR 
RESULTS  IN  CASES 
INVOLVING  AUTO 
ACCIDENTS,  MOTORCYCLE 
ACCIDENTS  AND  OTHER 
PERSONAL  INJURY  CASES. 


FREE  CONSULTATION 


221-5490 

309  4TH  AVENUE 

(At  Clement  Street) 


i 


Life  begins  at  20.  And  30.  And  40.  And  50.  jaZZPItlSE 


1st  Class  Free.  1  Month  Unlimited  Classes  -  $25* 

•New  students  only. 

First  United  Lutheran  Church  ■  Geary  Blvd.  at  30th  Ave. 

Mon.,  Tues.  &  Thurs.:  5:30  &  6:45  p.m.;  Wed.:  6:15  p.m.;  Sat:  9:15  a.m. 
Please  call  255-4405  or  1-800-FiT-IS-iT  for  information  Jazzotise. 


PRESIDIO  YMCA 

A  New  Tradition 


Sign  up  now  as  a 
Charter  Member 


CHARTER  MEMBERSHIP  SPECIAL 

JOINING  FEE:  ONLY  $50 

Join  between  January  2  and  opening 
day  at  the  Presidio  YMCA  and  pay  only 
half  the  regular  Joining  Fee  plus  your 
first  month 's  dues  to  reserve  your  membership. 

DO  NOT  DELAY  —  CALL  TODAY! 


Fitness  Center  •  Pool  •  Tennis  and  More! 


1 


We  build  strong  kids, 
strong  families, 
®  strong  communities. 


For  more  information  call  666-9603 
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POLICE  BLOTTER 


..because  CITIKIDS 
has  everything 
for  your  baby: 
strollers,  car  seats, 
furniture,  clothing, 
and  more,  all 
under  one  roof! 

Plus,  CITIKIDS 
offers  selection, 
quality,  and  ser- 
vice at  competi- 
tive prices.  So, 
come  to  CITIKIDS 
first,  where  it's 
really  fun  to 
shop. 


CITIKIDS  tii 


*. « II 


3rd 
Av© 


2nd  Atfrjei 


■ 


Sjray  BM 


free  Parking  in  Front  of  Store! 


•  152  Clement  Street 

at  3rd  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  C A  941 18 

•Call:  415-752-3837 

•  OPEN:  Mon-Sat  10  to  6 
Sunday  1 1  to  5 


Fashions  •  Baby  Needs  •  Toys  •  Gifts 
Nursery  Furniture  •  Car  Seats  *  Strollers  •  Bedding 


Q  Q  Qi 


The  San  Francisco 

HomeShare 
Program 


Are  you  tired  of  living  alone? 

Are  you  concerned  about  security? 

HomeSharing 

•<q<!^»A9P*jo<?\  t0;consider  if  you  are:  ^ 


Homeowners  * 

Need  extra  income  or 
assistance  in  lieu  of  rent 
Seek  companionship 
Have  extra  space  in  your 
apartment  or  home 


!  yy  9 

Homeseekers 

•  Want  lower  rent  or  to 
exchange  service  for  rent 

•  Need  decent  affordable 
housing 


NON-PROFIT 

No  Cost 


For  more  information  call: 

San  Francisco  HomeShare 
(415)  759-3760 


A  Program  of  Scrvirr  for  Senn>i~ 
A  subsidiary  of  Northern  California  Presbyterian  Homes 


-Since  1896- 


LUMBER 

1 00  Years  in  Businessmmmm 
Serving  the  Neighborhood 


Full  Line  of  Hardware 
and  Building  Supplies 

DELIVERIES  7  DAYS  A  WEEK 
OPEN  MONDAY-SATURDAY  8-6;  SUNDAY  10-3 


-  We're  Your  Long-time  Friend  - 

3931  GEARY  BLVD.  at  4th  Am  *752-2400 

One  coupon  per  customer.  Expires  1/31/97. 
We  now  make  keys  on  the  premises. 


Disturbing  the  Peace, 
Fighting,  Resisting  Arrest:  Dec. 
1, 1:55  a.m.,  3500  Block  of 
Geary  Boulevard 

Two  police  officers  in  a 
marked  car  were  parked  outside 
an  establishment  hecause  of  inci- 
dents there  within  the  previous 
month. 

The  first  suspect  argued  with 
his  girlfriend,  who  was  trying  to 
keep  him  away  from  someone  in 
the  crowd  at  the  establishment 
When  the  couple  started  to  shove 
each  other,  officers  detained 
them.  The  girlfncnd.  who  was 
sober,  told  them  she  would  take 
home  the  first  suspect,  who  was 
drunk 

Later  when  a  fight  involving  a 
large  group  of  men  broke  out 
outside  the  establishment,  the  of- 
ficers called  for  backup  and  tned 
to  separate  the  fighting  parties. 
When  the  officers  saw  the  first 
suspect  in  the  crowd  pushing  oth- 
ers, they  told  him  to  leave,  but  he 
responded.  "F—  you.  F—  you." 
His  girlfriend  was  not  in  the  area. 

The  officers  arrested  the  first 
suspect  for  public  drunkenness, 
but  he  lay  on  the  sidewalk  to 
avoid  being  handcuffed,  and  was 
later  booked.  On  seeing  this  ar- 
rest, the  crowd  grew  hostile  to- 
ward the  officers  and  continued 
to  mill  around  outside.  More  offi- 
cers arrived  and  the  crowd  dis- 
persed. 

An  unknown  victim  told  offi- 
cers that  the  second  suspect 
kicked  his  face,  bruising  a  cheek. 
When  he  was  being  arrested,  the 
-second  suspectfeslstM  violently 
.-nmil.oai»[o  six  t>im  cr>  weft  I 
"  needed  to  control  and  handcuff 
him.  He  was  later  cited  for  resist- 
ing arrest.  The  victim  left  die 
scene  sometime  during  this 
struggle  and  so  was  unidentified 
and  did  not  sign  for  a  citizen's  ar- 
rest. 

Another  fight  involving  a 
group  from  the  establishment 
broke  out.  at  Stanyan  Street  and 
Geary  Boulevard,  approximately 
10  minutes  after  officers  left  with 
the  first  suspect. 

Stolen  Vehicle  Recovered, 
Warrant  Arrest,  Possession  of 
Narcotics  Paraphernalia:  Nov. 
25,  3  p.m..  Pacific  Avenue  and 
Laurel  Street 

A  police  officer  patrolling  in  a 
park  found  a  van  parked  there 
that  had  considerable  body  dam- 
age and  appeared  to  have  blan- 
kets strewn  inside. 

The  first  suspect  said  she  and 
the  second  suspect  had  been  driv- 
ing around  in  the  van  for  two 
days  and  that  she  was  buying  the 
van  from  a  man  in  $50  incre- 


ments. The  officer  checked  the 
van's  license  plate  number  and 
found  the  vehicle  had  been 
stolen. 

Police  found  four  syringes  in 
the  first  suspect's  purse  and 
learned  that  she  had  an  outstand- 
ing warrant  under  an  alias  in  San 
Francisco.  She  was  booked, 
while  the  second  suspect  was  de- 
tained for  further  investigation. 

Trespassing.  Battery  of  a 
Teacher:  Nov.  20.  2  p.m..  600 
Block  of  32nd  Avenue 

The  victim,  a  teacher,  saw  the 
two  suspects,  neither  of  them  stu- 
dents, in  a  classroom.  She  asked 
them  what  they  were  doing  therj 
if  they  were  not  enrolled  in  the 
class 

Alter  a  student  said  something 
to  the  suspects  and  the  first  sus- 
pect called  her  a  b— -."  the  vic- 
tim tried  to  escort  the  suspects 
from  the  campus.  The  first  sus- 
pect tried  to  go  in  a  different  di- 
rection, away  from  the  victim, 
and  the  second  suspect,  a  juve- 
nile, tried  to  pull  him  back.  The 
victim  grasped  the  first  suspect's 
arm.  and  he  responded  by  slap- 
ping her  hand.  The  suspects  then 
fled 

A  police  officer  found  the  sus- 
pects at  Anza  Street  and  30th 
Avenue  and  detained  them  after  a 
brief  struggle  He  noted  that  the 
first  suspect's  breath  smelled  of 
alcohol.  The  victim  asked  for  a 
citizen's  arrest,  and  the  first  sus- 
pect was  booked  while  the  sec- 
ond one  was  cited. 

A  campus  security  officer  told 
the  officer  he  saw  me  "suspects  oh 
campus  approximately  40  min- 
utes prior  to  the  incident  and  told 
them  to  leave  the  premises.  The 
second  suspect  said  he  was  on 
campus  to  pick  up  his  sister  with 
the  first  suspect. 

Malicious  Mischief:  Nov.  18, 
9:05  p.m.,  700  Block  of  24th 
Avenue 

Two  police  officers,  respond- 
ing to  a  school  after  a  report  of 
malicious  mischief,  saw  the  first 
suspect  writing  on  a  pillar  with  a 
marker.  They  detained  him  and 
seven  others. 

The  officers  saw  more  graffiti 
at  the  school  entrance  that 
matched  that  on  the  pillar.  The 
first  suspect  was  cited,  while  the 
seven  others,  two  of  them  juve- 
niles, were  detained  and  released. 

Carrying  a  Concealed 
Weapon,  Prior  Conviction: 
Nov.  16,  5:41  a.m.,  Geary 
Boulevard  and  Spruce  Street 

Two  police  officers  driving  in 
a  marked  vehicle  saw  the  suspect 


riding  a  scooter  on  Geary 
Boulevard  and  Masonic  Avenue 
Because  of  the  darkness,  they  de- 
cided that  it  was  hazardous  for 
the  scooter's  rear  tail  lamp  not  to 
be  functioning. 

The  officers  had  the  suspect 
stop,  and  when  they  were  citing 
him  for  the  violation,  he  ap 
peared  tense  and  continually 
checked  the  small  of  his  back  do 
spite  being  told  not  to.  When 
asked  it  he  had  a  gun  with  him 
the  suspect  did  not  answer 

The  officers  searched  the  sus- 
pect and  found  an  unloaded  pi 
tol  in  his  rear  waistband.  He  also 
had  15  bullets  in  a  pants  pocke 
He  was  booked  and  found  to  be- 
on  probation  for  batter- 

Check  Forgery:  Dec.  5, 
12:29  p.m.,  3500  Block  o| 
California  Street 

The  lirsl  known  suspect  had 
the"firsi  w"nnes*s.  a^anKteDerT  * 
cash  two^p<«k»,.^tt»uWttWi- 
and  left  the  bank  Next  the  sec 
ond  suspect  also  asked  the  first 
witness  to  cash  a  check  for  $200. 

The  first  witness  noticed  that 
this  check  and  those  of  the  first 
suspect  were  numbered  in  se- 
quence and  had  similar  signa- 
tures and  account  names.  She  re- 
ported this  information  to  the 
second  witness,  another  bank 
employee. 

The  second  witness  tele- 
phoned the  victim,  the  checks 
owner,  to  ask  if  she  gave  permis- 
sion to  the  two  suspects  to  cash 
her  checks,  and  she  said  she  did 
not;  adding  that  the  checks  were 
stolen  from  her  husband's  desk  at 
work.  An  off-duty  police  officer 
entered  the  bank  and  was  told  of 
the  incidents.  The  officer  arrested 
the  second  suspect,  who  was  lat- 
er booked. 

Cocaine  and  Loaded 
Firearm  Possession,  Threats 
Against  Life,  Bribery  of  and 
Assault  on  Police  Officer:  Dec 
5, 2:02  a.m.,  500  Block  of 
Clement  Street 

Police  officers  responded  to 
the  establishment  regarding  a 
group  of  people  refusiQgrfp  IPMP. 
and  a.niarhwj^^a^/r^aj^dibf; 

with  a  fiUferi  if,r>s  tTOO.&J  n  ,bn* 

The  suspect,  who  may  have 
been  intoxicated,  matched  the  de- 
scription of  the  man  who  report- 
edly had  a  gun.  As  an  officer 
searched  him.  the  suspect  pulled 
a  hand  free  and  reached  for  his 
waistband.  Fearing  the  suspect 
was  reaching  for  a  gun.  the  offi- 
cer took  him  to  die  floor  and 
found  a  loaded  gun.  He  was  later 
booked  and  found  to  be  carrying 
suspected  crack  cocaine. 
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As  students  in  the 
University  of  California 
at  Berkeley's 
Environmental.  Science.  Policy 
and  Management  Department, 
we  study  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

In  September,  the  professor  of 
one  of  our  classes  suggested  that 
we  look  into  toxic  cleanup  at 
closing  military  bases  like  the 
former  Presidio  Army  Post, 
which  is  now  part  of  the  Presidio 
National  Park.  We  decided  to 
study  toxic  cleanup  at  Mountain 
Lake  —  former  home  of  the  fa- 
mous wild  gator. 

Even  before  the  gator. 
Mountain  Lake  had  already  re- 
ceived renown  as  a  historical 
landmark.  Mountain  Lake  is  San 
Francisco's  only  natural  lake. 
Juan  Bautista  de  Anza  camped  at 
Mountain  Lake  in  March  1 776 
—  the  first  time  a  European  set 
foot  in  San  Francisco.  From  that 
day  until  the  construction  of 
Hetch  Hetchy  Reservoir, 
Mountain  Lake  served  as  San 
Francisco's  primary  drinking  wa- 
ter source.  If  San  Franciscans 


were  to  drink 
Mountain  Lake's  wa- 
ter today,  however, 
they  would  die  of 
pesticide  poisoning. 
In  addition,  the  hun- 
dreds of  children  who 
currently  play  in 
Mountain  Lake  and 
the  surrounding 
Recreation  and  Park 
playground  are  being  poisoned 
by  pesticides. 

In  early  October  we  began 
looking  through  studies  Army 
contractors  performed  on 
Mountain  Lake.  Those  docu- 
ments confirmed  our  worst  fears. 
RunofF  from  the  Army's  golf 
course  has  made  Mountain  Lake 
a  toxic  swamp.  One  study  con- 
ducted by  the  contracting  firm 
Dames  &  Moore  in  1990  found 
levels  of  the  insecticides  lindane, 
aldrin  and  heptachlor  in 
Mountain  Lake  to  be  above  the 
California  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  safe  drink- 
ing water  standards.  Lindane  and 
aldrin  have  been  banned  by  the 
EPA  for  causing  liver  cancer.  The 
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Mountain  Lake 
becoming  toxic 
swamp 

Aaron  Glantz,  Jette  Winckler  Jensen 


third  pesticide,  heptachlor.  has 
also  been  linked  to  liver  cancer. 

Other  studies  have  pointed  to 
large  amounts  of  fertilizer  com- 
ing from  the  Presidio  Golf 
Course.  These  fertilizers  have 
upset  the  chemistry  in  the  lake's 
water  and  caused  algae  to  grow. 

The  algae  has  choked 
Mountain  Lake  of  its  oxygen  and 
killed  most  of  the  lake's  fish.  On 
July  29.  1994.  the  National  Park 
Service  removed  what  remained 
of  the  fish  population.  The  NPS 
could  not,  however,  stop  the  algal 
growth  caused  by  the  Army's  fer- 
tilizers. Consequently,  the  algae 
continues  to  grow,  turning  the 
lake  into  a  swamp. 

The  Army  has  known  for 


some  lime  that  its 
management  of 
Presidio  Golf  Course 
is  turning  Mountain 
Lake  into  a  toxic 
swamp.  In  1982.  the 
Army  Toxic  and 
Hazardous  Materials 
Agency  recognized 
that  dangerous 
amounts  of  pesticides 
and  fertilizers  had  run  from  the 
Presidio  Golf  Course  into 
Mountain  Lake.  Now,  however, 
the  Army  refuses  to  clean  up 
Mountain  Lake.  It  even  disputes 
its  data  and  says  the  lake  is  not 
toxic. 

On  Dec.  10,  Army  scientist 
John  Buck  told  a  community  re- 
view board  that  the  pesticides 
were  not  present  at  toxic  levels. 
Buck  even  said  Mountain  Lake's 
conversion  into  a  swamp  was  a 
natural  process.  In  nature.  Buck 
said,  lakes  live,  turn  into  swamps 
and  die. 

But  in  nature,  the  process 
takes  centuries.  The  Army's  golf 
course  has  caused  Mountain 
Lake  to  deteriorate  in  fewer  than 


SFJCC  adapts  to  changing  times,  influx  of  immigrants 


50  years. 

There  is  hope,  however.  Under 
federal  law,  the  Army  is  required 
to  publish  a  "feasibility  study"  in 
which  it  reports  what  portions  of 
the  base  are  and  are  not  danger- 
ous. 

When  the  Army  publishes  the 
study  in  January,  the  public  will 
be  allowed  to  comment. 

To  tell  the  Army  to  clean  up 
Mountain  Lake,  you  can  call 
Base  Environmental  Coordinator 
David  Wilkins  at  554-2794.  Also 
call  Romy  Fuentes  at  the 
California  EPA  at  (510)  540- 
3815.  Better  yet,  come  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Restoration 
Advisory  Board  Jan.  14,  7  p.m., 
at  Fort  Mason,  Building  201. 
Also,  the  Advisory  Council  of 
the  Golden  Gate  National 
Recreation  Area  will  meet  Jan. 
15.  7  p.m..  at  this  same  location 
to  bnng  the  lake's  problems  to 
the  attention  of  the  park  service. 

If  our  voices  are  not  heard,  the 
Army  will  continue  to  refuse  to 
clean  up  Mountain  Lake,  which 
will  become  a  toxic  marsh.  San 
Francisco  will  lose  its  natural 
lake.  Children  will  die  of  liver  can- 
cer. 


Continued  from  page  1 

marked.  "All  you  can  do  when 
something  goes  wrong,  is  try  not 
to  do  it  again. 

"We  have  a  mission,  and  that 
mission  is  the  well-being  of  the 
Jewish  people."  he  added.  "One 
of  the  greatest  things  about  the 
Jewish  people  is  that  we've  re- 
mained a  people,  despite  all  the 
tests  of  history.  When  you  come 
here,  it's  just  like  being  in  a 
Jewish  neighborhood.  You  see  all 
sorts  of  people.  As  for  religion, 
we  pretty  much  leave  that  to  the 
synagogues." 

The  JCC  has  more  than  120 
employees,  and  runs  three  child- 
care  centers,  the  Montefiore 
Center  for  seniors.  Chavurah 
Youth  Center,  summer  camps, 
dances,  arts  and  crafts,  interfaith 
classes  and  women's  events 

Throughout  its  history,  the 
JCC  has  undergone  a  variety  of 
crises  and  controversies,  includ- 
ing the  first  sex  education  classes 
in  San  Francisco,  back  in  1927. 

In  1933.  the  JCC  opened  its 
current  headquarters,  and  Hy- 
mowitz  said  he  is  so  convinced 
the  center  is  now  on  the  rebound 
that  it  may  be  time  to  consider 
moving  to  a  new  building.  To  this 
end,  a  $25,000  grant  has  been  se- 
cured from  the  San  Francisco 


Foundation  for  strategic  planning 
of  the  center's  future. 

Starting  with  a  bang 

According  to  Pinnacle  mem- 
bership representative  Anthony 
Consentino.  the  renewed  gymna- 
sium has  already  signed  up  2.000 
members,  who  will  take  advan- 
tage of  $1  million  in  improve- 
ments, including  a  23-meter  lap 
pool,  full-court  basketball,  state- 
of-the-art  cardio-vascular  and 
weight  equipment  and  more,  in- 
stalled at  the  JCC  since  July. 

"This  is  a  situation  where  the 
center  is  providing  us  with  a 
great  location  It's  a  good"  nierge, 
and  a  great  asset  for  the  commu- 
nity,'' Consentino  said. 

"It's  a  very  diverse  neighbor- 
hood facility  that  can  accommo- 
date all  ages  and  all  types  of  people." 

Memberships  to  Pinnacle 
range  from  $39  per  month  for  se- 
niors and  students  to  $99  per 
month  for  couples.  Although 
Pinnacle  members  will  receive 
free  JCC  memberships, 
Consentino  said  JCC  members 
will  not  automatically  become 
Pinnacle  members.  The  renovat- 
ed gymnasium  will  be  made 
available  for  JCC  events  on  a 
regular  basis,  and  the  pool  will 
remain  under  Pinnacle's  purview. 

In  coordination  with  the  new 


New  Year's  Resolution 

We  Can  Help  You 
Commit  To  Quit  Smoking 
With  Nicotine  Gum  And  Patches 


Starter  Kits 

Techniques  and  Strategies 

Decide  what  is  best  for 
you  to  get  started 


Call  us  at  Hall's  Pharmacy 
6157  Geary  Blvd. 
751-1320 


gym's  opening,  the  JCC  is  ex- 
panding its  adult  education  class- 
es to  include  Monday  movie 
nights  with  cultural  discussions. 
Tuesday  evening  young  profes- 
sional mixers.  Florence  Melton 
mini-school  courses  on  Wednes- 
day nights  and  on  Thursday 
evenings,  "Torah  Teachings  for 
Tackling  Today's  Tasks." 

Yossi  Offenberg,  the  new 
manager  of  Jewish  programming 
at  JCC.  is  looking  forward  to  the 


opening  of  the  fitness  center. 

"Pinnacle  is  going  to  draw  in 
a  great  number  of  people  to  the 
center.'"  he  said.  "When  they 
come  in  to  work  out  their  bodies, 
now  they'll  have  the  chance  to 
work  out  their  minds  and  souls  as 
well.  It's  a  marriage  we're  really 
looking  forward  to.  I  think  this  is 
an  excellent  combination  of  pro- 
grams that  will  rekindle  the  inter- 
est people  have  always  had  in  the 
center,"  Offenberg  said. 


Take 

AD 


-  vantage 


1)  superiority  of 
position  or  condition. 

2)  benefit  resulting  from 
some  course  of  action. 


Call 

The  Richmond  ReView 
for  more  information 
(415)241-0419 


One  Clement  St.  at  ArgueUo 
(415)  221-2100 

Thank  You  San  Francisco 
And  The  Richmond  District 
For  I "  Years  Of 
"Lovin '  Our  Pizza." 


PIZZA   SALAD   SANDWICHES  SOUP 

[DINE-IN  SPECIAL] 

;  $15.25  14  PIZZA 

■  2  Topping*.  2  Sai«d»,  2  Fountain  Sodas  i 

I  W»i  coupon.  One  par  purchaaa  Not  vaM  »Hfi  | 
I  inyotfwr  often  Ortfy  M  VKaga  Clamant  locator.  I 
[_Tu  4  ojatully  not  Indodad  Oftar  uptw  2-28-97 J 

$2.66  "any  16"-TFpEZA  1 
OFF  OR  WHOLE  SICILIAN! 

WHn  coupon.  On*  pa/  purchaaa  Not  vaM  «tm  I 
arry  otfiar  onar*  Onfy  at  Vataoa  Clamant  location.  I 
[_Tu  4  gratuity  not  hdudad.  Oftar  up***  2-2*47  J 


"With  all  of  the  changes  in 
health  care  today,  how  do  I 
find  a  new  physician...?" 


San  Francisco  Medical  Group 

A  Member  of  CHW  Medical  Foundation  Km 

Conveniently  located  at: 


•  1545  Divisadero  Street    •  One  Shrader  Street  at  Fulton 


For  a  Physician  Directory, 
call  (415)  776-SFMG 

x  7  7     3     6  4 
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~~Japanese  Home  Cooking  ] 


Great  Food  -  Large  Portions  -  Family  Service 


Open  for  dinner 
Tuesday-Sunday 
5:30  p.m. -9  p.m. 


312  8th  Avenue 
at  Clement  St. 
(415)  221-9165 


The 


SAVE  MONEY 

I 

•HOT'  DRYERS 

$1.50  DoubleLoad  Washer  -  New  Dryers  25*  for  12  minutes 


2001  Balboa  at  21"  Ave. 

OPEN  6:30  A.M.  -  1 1  P.M.  Seven  Days  a  Week 


Sumitomo  is  happy  to  offer 
the  following  free  services 
to  new  customers: 

♦  Free  Regular  Checking  Account. 

♦  Free  order  of  personal  checks. 

♦  Free  VISA*  Card  for  one  year. 

♦  Rate  discount  on  auto  loan,  with  automatic 
payment  from  your  checking. 

♦  ATM  card  providing  24-hour  access  to  your  funds. 

'  ♦*  TefcStfihjsW/^dA^ni 
banking  service.- 


Ask  Us  About  Direct  Deposit 


«0>  Sumitomo  Bank 


Sumitomo  Bank  o>  California 


ktombat  fDIC 


Geary  Branch 

5255  Geary  Boulevard 


668-5511 


Oflci  »ppl lo  nr»  cuuomrn  only  Regular  Chcckinf  Account  fror  of  monthly  maintenance  fee*  tot  one 
year.  Fir*  outer  of  200  Sumitomo  Scenic  or  Corporate  Image  check*  free  Vua  card  free  of  annual  member- 
ship lee  foi  firv  year  Loan  dueouni  with  Automaiic  Debit  only  Subject  to  change  without  notice  Credil  ca/di 
and  loam  ate  uihjcci  lo  credit  qualificaiionv  Ask  a  hank  rcprrwni  alive  for  full  detail* 


THE  PRESIDIO  NATIONAL  PARK. 
15  NOW  OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

50WL  IN 
THE  FAKK 


BOWL  1  GAME  FREE 

BOWL  I  GAME  AND  GET  THE  SECOND  GAME  FREE 
WITH  PRESENTATION  OF  AD 

No  Cash  Value.  One  Coupon  Per  Day.  Expires  1/31/97. 


PRESIDIO  BOWLING  CENTER 

12  Brunswick  Lanes  with  Automatic  Scoring  -  Deli  &  Grill 
Full  Service  Pro  Shop  For  All  Your  Needs 

Corner  of 
Moraga  &  Montgomery  Streets 
Presidio,  San  Francisco 

Sunday-Thursday 
9:00AM-11  PM 
Friday  &  Saturday 
9:00  AM-1.00  AM 

(415)  561 -BOWL  (2695) 
FAX:  (415)  561-2698 


RR 


Christmases  in 
the  Fewer 
home  were 
festive  but  not  elabo- 
rate. The  meal  was 
served  in  the  dining 
room,  everything 
having  been  cooked 
on  the  wood-burning 
stove.  On  one  of 
these  Christmas  celebrations  we 
had  company,  and  Dad,  being 
proud  of  his  home-made  brew, 
brought  two  bottles  up  from  the 
basement  (we  did  not  have  an 
icebox)  to  sample  them  with  the 
male  visitor.  Dad  had  the  two 
bottles  on  a  tray  and  while  he 
was  explaining  how  he  made  the 
beer,  etc.,  both  bottles  blew  their 
corks. 

Beer  foam  shot  straight  up 
and  came  down,  soaking  both 
Dad  and  our  visitor. 

Dad  always  played  Santa 
Claus.  He  had  the  red  gown  and 
his  shoes  and  lower  pants  legs 
were  wrapped  with  gunny  sack  — 
the  mask  and  cotton  beard  were 
enough  to  scare  anyone.  The 
worst  of  it  all  was  the  way  the 
tree  was  decorated  with  the  orna- 
ments of  the  time  plus  live  can- 
dles. 

One  time  while  Santa  was 
handing  out  gifts,  his  cotton 
beard  caught  on  fire  and  he  made 
a  quick  exit  to  the  kitchen  in  time 
to  douse  the  fire. 


LOW  PRICE  LEADER! 


Richmond  District: 
The  way  it  was 

Brian  Fewer 


Who  has  personalized 
service,  super  bargains, 
sensational  selection, 
and  discounted  prices? 
vitamin  Express!!! 


Schiff  Beta  Carotene  25,000iu 

1M  caps  Reg.  15  99  10.75 

RL  Advanced  Enzyme  System 

120  caps  Reg.  26.95  22.90 

(arrow  Co-Q10, 100  mg. 

60  caps  Reg.  45.45  33.50 

Pro  Cert  Body  Cream 

2  ounces  Reg.  29.95  18.95 

jarrow  L  Carnitine,  250  mg. 
SO  caps  Reg  3995  31.95 

jarrow  Ginkgo  Blloba,  60  mg.,  50:1 

60  caps  Reg.  14.95  9.95 
120  caps  Reg  23  95  1  5.95 

C1000T/R 100  tabs  5.35 

Melatonin  3  mg.  90  lozs  6.75 

Caklum/Mag/fliK  250  tabs  7.95 

B-S0  Complex  100  tabs  5.95 

ZIik  *C  w/herbs  50  loo  2.95 

L  Lysine  500  mg.  100  caps  3.55 

Shark  Cartilage  90  caps  2195 


142S  Irving  St.  at  isth  Ave. 

Mon-Fri  11-6,  Sat  10-6 

9    564-8160  3 

1400  Shattuck  Ave.,  Berkeley 
45  CaminoAlto,  Mill  Valley 


Child's  Play 

Things  for  kids  to  do  had  to 
be  invented  or  made. 

Next  door  to  our  home  was  a 
very  large  empty  lot.  Our  older 
brother  rigged  up  (but  all  of  us 
helped)  a  Flying  Dutchman.  It  re- 
sembled a  high  teeter-totter.  A 
heavy  10-inch  by  10-inch  by  6- 
foot-long  post  was  buried  in  a 
vertical  position,  leaving  the  post 
4  feet  tall.  The  post  was  capped 
with  a  piece  of  tin.  then  a  plank 
was  bolted  over  the  tin,  so  that 
the  plank  could  freely  tum  with  a 
shove.  Handles  were  nailed  on 
each  end,  allowing  one  or  two 
passengers  to  sit.  Grease  was  ap- 
plied to  the  surface  of  the  tin. 
Now  it  was  ready. 

One  or  two  brave  ones  could 
sit  on  each  end  and  two  took 
their  place  near  the  center  of  the 
plank.  The  two  shoved  and  got 
the  Flying  Dutchman  spinning 
around,  faster  and  faster. 
Sometimes  it  took  an  effort  to  re- 
main seated  —  on  occasion  a  rid- 
er would  lose  his  grip  and  go  fly- 
ing. 

A  cable  and  trolley  line  was 
another  "plaything"  that  we  put 
together.  Our  porch  was  much 
higher  than  the  vacant  lot  next 
door,  so  from  the  porch  we  fas- 
tened a  cable  that  was  pulled 
taught  and  wrapped  around  a 
post  down  in  the  lot.  The  "car"  to 
ride  had  two  small  wheels  that 
were,  at  one  time,  grooved  lo 
holdTubber  tires1.  The  "car"' was' 
a  plarfdrm  suspended  from  the  ' 
above  cable  on  the  grooved 
wheels.  A  rope  was  used  to  pull 
the  "car"  up  to  the  porch,  where 
the  rider  boarded.  When  the 
"car"  was  released  it  went  scoot- 
ing down  the  cable,  which  had  a 
sag  from  the  weight  of  the  rider, 
who  was  able  to  drag  his  feet  be- 
fore smacking  the  anchor  for  the 
cable. 

The  hill  we  lived  on,  the  300 
block  of  26th  Avenue,  was  just 
right  for  riding  coasters  or  push- 
mobiles.  When  we  were  building 
them,  the  most  difficult  parts  to 
find  were  wheels,  which  were 
hard  to  come  by.  Sometimes. 
Dad  would  find  a  pair  or  two  at  a 
"junk"  store  on  McAllister  Street 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fillmore  and 
Webster  streets,  where  there  were 
several  blocks  of  stores  selling 
furniture,  stoves,  cribs,  pots  and 
pans  ...  you  name  it. 

A  typical  coaster  had  skate 
wheels  on  front,  and  Union 
Hardware  were  the  skates  then; 
they  would  be  taken  apart  and 
each  half  was  nailed  on  the  outer 
ends  of  a  short  two-by-four. 
Another  two-by-four  was  rigged 


with  baby  buggy 
wheels,  or  whatever, 
for  the  rear.  A  board 
was  best  to  span  be- 
tween the  front  and 
back  wheels.  The 
front  two-by-four 
was  bolted  so  it  could 
tum  direction  by 
pulling  a  rope  that 
was  fastened  to  it. 

As  time  went  on,  we  made  the 
coasters  fancier:  A  wooden  box 
nailed  up  in  front  made  it  look 
like  the  hood  of  a  car.  Stand-on 
brakes  helped  to  save  shoe 
leather.  A  piece  of  old  carpet 
made  sitting  down  more  comfort- 
able. A  tin  can  opened  on  one 
end  made  a  "headlight"  when 
nailed  to  the  hood  and  a  short 
candle  was  inserted  and  lit.  Later 
we  rigged  a  wheel  for  steering 
the  coaster  —  an  old  broom  han- 
dle was  inserted  through  drilled 
holes  in  the  hood  and  the  ropes 
for  steering  were  brought  up  in- 
side the  hood  and  wrapped 
around  the  broom  handle.  Many 
days  we  spend  riding  down  the 
hill  or  repairing  the  coasters 
when  needed. 

A  pump  mobile  generally  con- 
sisted of  a  short  two-by-four  with 
half  a  skate  nailed  on  each  eftd. 
A  wooden  box  fastened  to  the 
front  end  was  what  steadied  the 
rider  while  he  pushed  the  appara- 
tus along,  using  one  leg  at  a  time. 
Years  later  store-bought  metal 
scooters  came  out  with  rubber 
tires  and  handlebars,  which 
helped  in  steering. 

Also,  dad  introduced  all  the 
kids  on  the  block  to  an  Irish 
game  of  ball  and  sometimes 
played  with  them.  Called 
"rounders,"  the  game  was  similar 
to  baseball  in  the  way  you  ran 
around  the  bases.  The  ball,  made 
of  soft  rubber,  was  pitched  so  ii 
bounced  once  before  it  crossed 
the  plate.  The  batter  hit  the  ball 
with  his  fists,  if  fair,  he  ran  to- 
ward first  base.  If  it  was  a  fly-ball 
and  caught,  he  was  out.  But  if  it 
bounced  to  the  fielder,  he  could 
throw  the  ball  back  at  the  hitter, 
who  if  struck  and  was  not  on 
base,  would  be  out. 

The  gang  was  playing 
"rounders"  one  afternoon  when 
the  policeman  on  the  beat,  down 
on  Clement  Street,  blew  his 
whistle  and  waved  his  arms  for 
us  to  get  off  the  street.  Believe  it 
or  not,  we  got  off  the  street. 

We  knew  this  officer  of  the 
law  and  called  him  (not  to  his 
face)  "Sloppy  Bob."  The  police  at 
that  time  wore  very  long  heavy 
coats.  Bob  was  quite  portly  and 
chewed  tobacco  —  when  he  spat, 
it  did  not  always  clear  his  chest, 
so  he  was  naturally  "Sloppy 
Bob." 

We  showed  respect  for  the  of- 
ficer, though  wc  knew  he  would 
not  walk  up  the  hill.  The  game 
resumed  after  Bob  went  on  his 
way. 

Brian  Fewer  is  a  longtime 
Richmond  District  resident. 


Youth  baseball  league 
is  looking  for  players, 
coaches  and  umpires 


The  San  Francisco  Youth 
Baseball  League,  which  has 
served  city  youths  for  the  past 
eight  years,  is  seeking  players, 
coaches  and  umpires  for  the 
spring  1997  season. 

The  league  needs  players  ages 
5  to  14  (as  of  July  31.  1997)  for 
positions  in  six  age  divisions, 
coaches  ages  18  and  up  (back- 
ground checks  will  be  conduct- 
ed) and  paid  umpires  ages  15  and 
up.  Umpires  must  attend  (lie  um- 


pire's clinic  given  by  the  league. 

The  league  is  a  non-profit  or- 
ganization sponsored  by  the  SF 
Recreation  and  Park  Department. 
SF  Police  Activities  League  and 
FLAME  Athletics  (SF  Fire 
Department). 

For  information  regarding 
players  and  coaches,  call  the  PAL 
at  695-6935.  For  information  on 
umpiring,  call  Roger  at  586- 
960C 
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Western  Snowy  Plover 

Continued  from  page  1 


outwardly  skeptical,  and  in  some 
cases  outraged,  by  the  scientific 
explanation  for  the  regulation. 

"What  we  are  hearing  tonight 
is  administrative  astrology."  said 
University  of  California  at  Davis 
psychiatry  professor  Victor  Reus 
of  the  GGNRA's  study  on  the 
plover  at  Ocean  Beach.  "When 
you  look  at  the  literature,  there  is 
no  causal  relationship  between 
loose  dogs  and  Snowy  Plover 
mortality." 

Rovers  for  Plovers  members 
point  to  an  arrangement  between 
the  National  Park  Service  and 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  which 
allowed  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco  to  undertake  an 
emergency  sand  excavation  pro- 
ject in  December  1995.  In  order 
to  get  the  permit,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  required  the 
GGNRA  to  mitigate  the  project's 
impact  on  the  plovers  by  enforc- 
ing the  dog  leash  rule.  The 
Rovers  say  the  GGNRA's  conse- 
quent study's  release  uses  incon- 
clusive and  speculative  data  to 
justify  thel-<joncreversial  ban  on 

InoscdOfl*. 

In  Che  course  of  the  GGNRA's 
survey,  nearly  5.700  dogs  were 
observed  along  the  beach.  Nearly 
50  percent  of  all  dogs  were 
roaming,  and  thus  potential  bird 
molesters.  Nineteen  dogs  were 
actually  caught  chasing  a  total  of 
62  plovers.  This  constitutes  ha- 


rassment of  a  threatened  species 
and  is  illegal  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act.  accord- 
ing to  the  study. 

"People  say  this  is  just  a 
recreational  area,  but  this  park 
has  a  number  of  significant  re- 
sources and  we  are  required  by 
federal  law  to  protect  those  re- 
sources and  to  ensure  that  recre- 
ation in  the  park  is  compatible 
with  that  trust,"  GGNRA  Deputy 
Superintendent  Len  McKenzie 
said  in  defense  of  the  decision. 

Hatch  says  plovers  arc  also 
disturbed  by  human  activities,  in- 
cluding sand  excavation,  walkers, 
helicopters,  bicycles,  vehicles, 
kite  flying  and  a  recent  oil  spill. 
She  is  currently  working  on  a 
Western  Snowy  Plover  manage- 
ment plan  for  Ocean  Beach, 
which  may  result  in  further  sanc- 
tions. 

"We  don't  expect  the  number 
of  plovers  to  increase  with  the 
dogs-on-lcashes  rule,  ...  nor  do 
we  have  interest  in  trying  to  en- 
courage plovers  on  the  beach. 
That  would  only  encourage  the 
number  of  restrictions  for  peo- 
ple." noted  Hatch  ironically. 

Meanwhile.  Rovers  for 
Plovers  spokeswoman  Jocelyn 
Kane  says  the  group  will  contin- 
ue to  oppose  the  law  and  may  ex- 
plore grounds  for  legal  action  if 
the  leash  rule  remains.  She  said 
the  Rovers  and  their  dogs  would 
hold  a  vigil  at  Ocean  Beach  on 
New  Year's  Eve. 


Neighborhood  coalition 

Continued  from  page  1 


young  people  are  "gangsters"  by 
bringing  old  and  young  people 
together  in  mutually  beneficial 

relationships. 

"1  hope  we  can  work  together 
with  the  community  to  do  an  tn- 
tergenerational  thing."  said  coali- 
tion member  Gene  Lynch.  "Work 
with  the  youth  to  help  them  with 
some  of  the  things  they're  deal- 
ing with,  and  give  them  advice." 

In  return,  said  Lynch,  kids 
could  help  old  folks  by  visiting 
them  or  helping  them  with  gro- 
cery shopping  or  getting  to 
church. 

The  neighborhood  coalition  is 
building  a  youth  task  force  at 
George  Washington  High  School 
10  involve  youth  further  in  the 
coaliffflrVV^vartous  efforts. 
According  to  Maxwell,  partici- 


pants on  both  ends  are  devising 
some  innovative  community  ser- 
vice possibilities. 

"One  teacher  recently  wrote  a 
grant.,  so,  that,  students. cap,  sam 
class  credit  for  recording  senior  s 
oral  histories,"  Maxwell  said. 

Funds  for  the  NIT-AMP 
Safety  NET  program  are  admin- 
istered by  the  Mayor's  Criminal 
Justice  Council  and  the  1994  bal- 
lot initiative.  Proposition  Q.  The 
voter  initiative  allocates  funds  to 
anti-crime  and  anti-violence 
work  city  wide  through  1997. 

Before  the  creation  of  the  S- 
NET  program.  NIT-AMP  worked 
in  the  Richmond  and  other 
"neighborhoods  in  transition"  to 
address  issues  inherent  to  com- 
munities with  rapidly  changing 
demographics.  From  1992  to 
1995  the  NIT-AMP  community 
organizers  worked  to  develop  the 


LEARN  PERSONAL  COMPUTERS 

FAST 


•  WINDOWS 

•  WORD/EXCEL 

•  LOTUS  1,2,3 

•  WORD  PERFECT 


HANDS  ON 
TRAINING 


Computer  Accounting 

Medical  Billing 

Short  Term  Day.  Eve 
&  Sat  Classes 

Small  Classes 

Open  Enrollment 


COMPUTER  SKILLS  CENTER 


415  221-9201 


5011  GEARY  BLVD.  @  14TH  AVE.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

1-20  APPROVED 


'Oh  Christmas  tree  ... ' 


Photo:  Darren  Woo| 

San  Francisco  Mayor  Willie  Brown  threw  the  switch  that  lit  tho  City's  official 
Christmas  tree  Dec.  13.  The  annual  event  was  held  at  the  122-year-old  Monterey  cy- 
press tree,  located  in  front  of  McLaren  Lodge  in  the  east  end  of  Golden  Gate  Park. 
Also  attending  the  event  (above)  was  Shelby  Urbina,  1,  whose  grandfather  Joe  Solis 
took  her  to  her  first  Christmas  tree  lighting. 


Richmond  Neighborhood  Coal- 
ition model  now  used  under  S- 
NET.  The  40-member  coalition 
dissolved  in  1995  when  NIT- 
AMP's  grant  from  the  federal 
Center  for  Substance  Abuse 
Prevention  expired. 

Participants  in  the  Safety-Net  . 
program  include  seven  police  • 
districts:  Ingleside.  Park,  Central, 
Northern.  Taraval,  Southern  and 
Richmond  stations.  For  more  in- 
formation about  the  safety  net- 
work's activities  or  to  participate 
in  the  Richmond  Neighborhood 
Coalition,  call  Maxwell  at  668-5955. 


2435  Clement  St. 
J              at  26th  Ave. 
AaVT       (41 5)  751  -0505 

India  Clay  Oi/en 

AUTHENTIC  INDIAN  CUISINE 

NEW  YEAR'S 
SPECIALS 

ALL  YOU  CAN  EAT 
LUNCH  BUFFET 

OPEN  FOR  LUNCH  4  CMNNER  7  0AYS  A  WEEK 

HALF  OFF  DINNER! 

Buy  one  entree,  get  50%  OFF 

the  2nd  of  lesser  value. 
WHh  ad.  Dkw-fri  only.  Expires  t414K 

I       MAHAL  ■ 

941  Kearny  St.  at  Columbus  Ave. 
(415)  951-0505 

Take-Out  Available 
Free  1  Hour  Validated  Parking 
for  Dinner  Guests 
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Youth  jobs  program  has  willing  workers  ready  to  go 


Because  Kalie  Bray  of  Kaiser 
Permanente  in  ihe  Richmond  District  said 
"yes"  last  summer.  16-year-old  Yacine 
Jackson  of  Visitacion  Valley  got  her  first 
experience  in  the  world  of  work. 

"Yacine  was  able  lo  pick  up  anything 
we  gave  her  and  carry  it  out  given  little  di- 
rection." said  Bray  regarding  Jackson's  re- 
ception duties  at  Kaiser.  "She  is  very  tal- 
ented and  she's  done  an  excellent  job." 

Jackson  was  one  of  more  than  600 
young  people  employed  last  summer  as  a 
result  of  a  public-private  partnership  led 
by  San  Francisco  Mayor  Willie  Brown, 
Supervisor  Michael  Yaki  and  business 
leaders  called  the  Say  YES  (Youth 
Employment  for  the  Summer)  Campaign. 

"Part  of  my  job  included  pre-screening 
applications."  said  Jackson.  "1  learned 
how  to  present  myself  in  order  to  gel  a 
job.  This  job  has  helped  me  learn  how  to 
interact  with  different  people  and  provide 
the  information  they  need.  I  learned  a  lot 


about  business  and  how  to  act  in  stressful 
situations." 

The  Say  YES  Campaign  was  organized 
after  Congress  voted  to  cut  federal  funding 
for  youth  employment  by  28  percent  — 
threatening  summer  job  opportunities  for 
700  local  kids. 

Brown.  Yaki  and  local  business  leaders 
led  by  Larry  Stupski  (vice  chairman  of 
Charles  Schwab  &  Co.).  Rich  Gunn  (a  cer- 
tified public  accountant  with  Burr  Pilger  & 
Mayer  and  president  of  the  Small  Business 
Network)  and  Elliot  Hoffman  (president  of 
Just  Desserts)  solicited  cash  contributions 
from  local  companies,  foundations  and  in- 
dividuals to  supplement  federal  programs. 
Local  businesses  were  encouraged  to  hire 
young  people. 

The  campaign  raised  nearly  $400,000  to 
help  pay  salaries  for  low-income  San 
Francisco  youth  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  21  to  get  valuable  work  experience  in 
public  and  non-profit  agencies  last  sum- 


Fredy's  Ocean 
Beach  Deli 

NOW 
SERVING 

Fresh  Roasted 
Turkey  Breast 
Sandwiches 

Full  Selection  of 
Cold  Cuts  and  Cheeses 

i'^fr     Visa,  MasterCard  and 
ATM  cards  now  accepted 

ALL 
SANDWICHES 
MADE  TO 
ORDER! 

Fresh  Made 
Gyros  Daily  - 
Beef,  Lamb  or 
Chicken 

M-Pack  Budweiser:  $7.39 

734  La  Playa 
(415)  221-2031 

OPEN  7  DAYS: 

Monday  thru  Saturday  from  8:30  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
•y  o  >  j^Mw|oy  fcom  10  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  ,  "..»'.., 

Smart 


Close  the  Recycling  Loop: 

Choose  recycled  packaging:  steel, 

aluminum  &  >;lass. 

Look  tor  'Made  with  Recycled  Content"  on 
products  &  packaging. 

Reduce  Waste: 

(  hoose  less  packaging. 
•  Reuse  bags,  containers  and  products. 

DID  YOU  KNOW...  you  can  save  up 
to  65%  by  choosing  products  with 
less  packaging. 


Look  for  the  Shop  Smart  Campaign  in  your 
local  supermarket  Jan.  13th  -  Feb.  28th. 
For  more  information  call  S54-RECYCLE. 

Sponsored  by  Bay  Area  cities  and  counties,  the  California  Department  of 
Conservation,  the  Steel  Recycling  Institute  and  Pacific  Bell  Directory. 


This  Year,  Recycle  Your  Tree  at  the  Curb. 

Curbslde:  Your  Qui  recycling  day  after  January  5th,  by  6  a.m. 

Apartments  &  Businesses:  Your  street's  first 
residential  recycling  day  after  January  Sth,  by  6  a.m. 

Just  place  your  tree  out  on  the  curb. 

•  Trees  only!  No  bases  (metal  or  plastic), 
ornaments,  tinsel,  painted  or  flocked  trees. 
Do  not  put  your  tree  in  a  plastic  bag. 

•  Trees  on  the  curb  on  other  days  will 
become  trash. 

•  If  you  need  to  recycle  your  tree  before 
or  after  your  designated  I  rceCycling 
day,  or  for  more  information,  call  the 
San  Francisco  Recycling  Program 
Hotline  at  554-RECYCLE. 


San  Francisco 

RECYCLING 


mcr. 

A  total  of  227  local  businesses, 
including  Kaiser  Permanente,  hired  youth 
to  work  with  them.  City  government  iden- 
tified 300  additional  jobs  with  local  agen- 
cies and  the  funding  to  pay  for  them. 


Summer  may  be  over,  but  Jobs  for 
Youth  has  many  talented  high  school-  and 
eolicge-age  San  Franciscans  ready  to  work. 
To  hire  a  youth,  call  Jobs  for  Youth  at  861- 
JOBS. 

—  Pal  Reilly.  Jobs  for  Youth 


Federal  government  grants 
$155,720  for  elderly  refugees 


Elderly  Jewish  refugees  from  the  former 
Soviet  Union  and  their  families  will  have 
an  expanded  array  of  services  to  help  them 
adjust  to  their  new  home,  thanks  to  a  feder- 
al grant  to  the  San  Francisco  Refugee  Elder 
Care  Collaborative. 

The  $155,720  grant  will  be  used  to  ex- 
pand adult  day-care  centers,  provide  citi- 
zenship- and  survival-skills  training  to  hun- 
dreds of  elderly  newcomers,  train  a  pool  of 
Russian-speaking  certified  nurse  assistants 
to  care  for  frail  elderly  and  offer  family- 
support  workshops  to  educate  refugee  fam- 
ilies about  options  for  elderly  relatives. 

The  agencies  of  the  collaborative  in- 
clude Jewish  Family  and  Children's 
Services.  L'Chaim  Senior  Center.  Mount 
Zion  Health  System's  Ruth  Ann  Rosenberg 
Adult  Day  Health  Center  and  lead  agency 
Jewish  Vocational  and  Career  Counseling 
Service  (JVS). 

The  grant,  awarded  by  the  Office  of 
Refugee  Resettlement  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  is  renewable  for  three  years, 
bringing  a  potential  $374,000  to  San 
Francisco  for  refugee  elder  care. 

"Many  elderly  newcomers  speak  very 
poor  English  and  lack  the  most  basic  sur- 
vival skills,  like  asking  for  help  or  riding  a 
bus."  said  Abby  Snay,  JVS  executive  direc- 
tor. "As  a  result  they're  totally  dependent 
on  their  families.  Someone  must  care  for 
them  instead  of  working,  and  this  can  take 
a  tremendous  loll  on  a  family's  efforts  to 
become  financially  independent.  . 

"Financial  security- for  elderly  refugees  - 


has  been  further  threatened  by  recent  wel- 
fare legislation,  requiring  immigrant  Social 
Security  Insurance  recipients  to  become 
citizens  after  five  years  to  retain  their  bene- 
fits," Snay  added. 

"SSI  is  the  only  possible  income  means 
of  survival  for  many  elderly,  but  older 
refugees  often  lack  the  English-language 
skills  or  the  physical  ability  to  pass  a  citi- 
zenship test,"  Snay  said.  "The  collaborative 
will  help  as  many  elderly  as  possible  be- 
come citizens  to  maintain  their  benefits." 

The  SF  Refugee  Elder  Care 
Collaborative  provides  a  comprehensive 
network  of  services  designed  to  fill  the 
gaps  in  care  for  frail  elderly  emigres,  free- 
ing family  members  to  take  jobs  and  be- 
come economically  self-sufficient. 

Lake  Merced 

Continued  from  page  3 

the  PUC,  plan  coordinators  will  continue 
to  work  with  the  public  on  issues  concern- 
ing the  lake.  They  will  also  decide  on 
whether  the  plan  will  need  an 
Environmental  Impact  Report  and  look  for 
funding  for  the  plan.  A  draft  of  the  plan  is 
scheduled  for  March  1997.  It  will  then  be 
discussed,  revised  and  sent  to  the  proper 
city  decision  makers  in  May  1997. 

The  next  meeting  of  all  four  work 
groups  is  scheduled  for  Jan.  28  at  the 
Oceanside  Water  Pollution  Control  Plant. 
More  information  is  available  by  calling 


om     the     sixth  scent 


>*  and 


www.gap.com 
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Mentors  give  youth  insight  about  reaching  life's  goals 


Enterprise's 
JAM  program 
ends  first  year 

by  RoAnn  Loo 

Enterprise  for  High  School  Students 

Each  year,  more  than  2.000 
high  school  students  have  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in 
Enterprise  for  High  School 
Students'  job-referral,  summer 
internship,  graffiti-removal  and 
summer  gardening  projects. 
However,  with  the  economy, 
global  marketing  and 
Information  Age  rapidly  chang- 
ing the  workplace  as  we  know  it, 
today's  students  must  be  better 
prepared  to  keep  up  with  the 
change. 

Too  many  young  people  lack 
the  resources  to  become  better 
prepared.  Many  youth  lack  adults 
in  their  lives  to  provide  them 
with  the  attention,  role  modeling 
and  guidance  that  they  need  to 
succeed.  As  budgets  become 
tighter,  schools  become  less  able 
to  meet  many  students  needs 
School  guidance  counselors  are 
often  overloaded,  making  it  diffi- 
cult for  students  to  get  one-on- 
one  attention. 

Two  years  ago,  a  committee 
of  Enterprise  volunteers  re- 
searched and  developed  a  career- 
mentoring  program  designed  to 
help  those  students  who  are  moti- 
vated to  achieve  their  goals  but 
lack  the  resources  to  attain  them. 

The  program,  known  as  JAM, 
Jobs  Acquired  through  Mentor- 
ship,  recently  completed  its  first 
year.  With  20  students  in  the  pro- 
gram matched  with  mentors  from 
a  variety  or  careers  such  as  fi- 
nance, computer  science,  retail, 
public  relations,  law,  engineer- 
ing, medical  research,  sales  and 
marketing  and  education,  the 
JAM  program  has  had  a  success- 
ful first  year. 

Mentors  meet  with  students 
twice  a  month  for  one  year  to 
help  them  prepare  for  the  world 
of  work  through  job-readiness 
training,  career  exploration,  job 
shadowing  and  excursions  to  dif- 
ferent sites  of  interest  to  the  stu- 
dents. Not  only  do  students  gain 
valuable  knowledge  of  the  work 
world,  but  they  also  have  the 
chance  to  build  a  friendship  with 
a  caring  adult.  Studies  have 


Pfcoto:  Damtl  Won« 

Weidong  Tan,  a  senior  at  Galileo  High  School,  has  been  a 
part  of  the  Enterprise  program  for  one  and  a  half  years. 
Tan  flips  through  a  folder  of  potential  job  listings. 


shown  that  young  people  who 
participate  in  mentor  programs 
demonstrate  a  greater  sense  of 
accomplishment,  a  positive  atti- 
tude toward  school  and  life,  self- 
confidence  and  independence. 

As  a  way  to  help  these  rela- 
tionships flourish,  mentor  and 
mentee  pairs  have  a  social  activi- 
ty and  a  career  workshop  every 
six  to  eight  weeks.  Group  activi- 
ties have  included  ice  skating, 
picnics  and  a  goal-setting  work- 
shop. 

TVvo  Students'  Journeys 

Mentor/mcntee  pair  Angela 
Valles,  a  public-relations  manag- 
er, and  Lydia  Celis,  a  sophomore 
at  Washington  High  School,  ex- 
cel at  having  fun. 

Together  since  December 
1995.  the  pair  meet  two  to  three 
times  a  month  and  have  phone 
conversations  weekly.  They  dine 
out,  go  to  the  movies  and  visit 
museums.  Together  they  have 
worked  on  helping  Celis  with 
goal  setting,  filling  out  job  appli- 
cations and  creating  a  resume  for 
a  part-time  job  in  retail  sales. 
Valles  has  also  attended  Celis' 
soccer  games  and  school  plays 
and  even  sal  in  on  some  of  her 


classes  at  school. 

Valles  feels  that  students  to- 
day face  many  more  obstacles 
than  students  did  when  she  was 
growing  up.  "I  think  it  has  also 
been  very  eye-opening  to  see 
what  kids  go  through,"  she  said. 
"The  difference  in  my  being  in 
high  school  in  a  rural  community 
to  being  in  high  school  now  in  an 
inner-city  school  is  amazing," 
she  said,  referring  to  the  harsh  re- 
alities youth  must  face  today 
such  as  gang  violence,  drugs, 
overcrowded  classrooms  and  lack 
of  proper  guidance. 

When  asked  why  she  signed 
up  to  be  a  mentor,  Valles  replied, 
"I  think  most  people  have  re- 
served parenting  to  somebody 
else.  I  don't  think  parents  can  do 
it  all  by  themselves.  I  see  men- 
toring in  this  program  as  also 
providing  positive  role  models 


and  not  just  career  guidance. 

"I  really  thought  mentoring 
was  going  to  be  way  easier  than 
it  was,"  she  said.  "I  just  saw  this 
little  vision  of  two  friends  going 
off  together  kind  of  carefree,  but 
(I  realize)  the  relationship  is  defi- 
nitely two-way  and  that,  as  with 
any  relationship,  it  takes  effort." 

She  also  commented  on  how 
teens  today  are  a  lot  more  inde- 
pendent. 

"I  told  Lydia  that  when  I  was 
15,  pagers  were  not  around  and  if 
you  had  a  pager,  it  was  because 
you  were  needed  in  surgery."  she 
said. 

The  JAM  program  looks  for 
adults  who  are  willing  to  set 
aside  personal  agendas  to  accept 
and  work  with  youth  as  they  are. 
Youth  look  to  adults  who  will  lis- 
ten and  not  tell  them  what  to  do. 

"I  thought  it  would  be  a  really 
good  experience  for  me  because  I 
didn't  really  do  anything  outside 
of  school,"  Celis  said.  "I  wanted 
to  see  how  adults  think  outside  of 
my  parents  and  family  members 
and  other  things  that  they  do.  I 
like  being  mentored. ...  It's  some- 
thing I  won't  forget  because  I 
feel  like  I'm  really  close  to  her 
(Valles),  and  that  I  can  just  open 
up  and  she'll  give  me  advice. 
She'll  lecture  me  sometimes  but 
she's  not  like  my  mom.  She's  dif- 
ferent from  my  mom.  She's  more 
like  a  best  friend.  There  are  cer- 
tain things  that  I  can  talk  about  to 
my  mom,  but  I  can  tell  (Valles) 
everything.  She  might  get  mad 
but  it's  not  like  she'll  punish  me 
or  anything,  like  a  parent  might." 

Fortunately  for  Celis,  the 
many  months  of  working  togeth- 
er with  Valles  have  paid  off.  as 
.she  recently  got  a  retail  job  at 
'Pier  39.  For  her  !ort£-ternT  goafs, 
she  hopes  to  attend  DC  fferkelcy. 
UCLA,  Columbia  University  or 
New  York  University  and  study 
law.  "We're  deciding  a  date  to  go 
and  see  the  campus  at  Cal 
Berkeley,"  Celis  said. 

To  students  who  are  consider- 
ing joining  the  JAM  program. 


Celis  offers  this  advice:  "You 
might  think  it's  stupid.  You  don't 
want  a  grown-up  trying  to  tell 
you  what  to  do.  but  it's  worth  the 
experience.  It's  educating!" 

Valles  agreed  by  saying  for 
mentors,  "It's  worth  it." 

"It's  very  rewarding  and  you 
find  out  a  lot  about  yourself,"  she 
said. 

Another  student,  18-year-old 
David  Saechao,  a  senior  at 
Lowell  High  School,  went  to 
Enterprise's  office  in  the  fall  of 
1995  to  look  for  an  after-school 
job.  hoping  he  could  earn  enough 
to  pay  for  senior-year  expenses. 
He  wound  up  with  a  lot  more. 

"When  I  started  my  senior 
year,  I  was  confused  and  unsure 
about  a  lot  of  things,"  he  said.  "It 
was  a  very  critical  time  for  me.  I 
had  a  lot  of  deadlines  to  meet 
like  finishing  college  applications 
and  taking  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test,  looking  for  jobs. 

Continued  on  page  12 


Uc  #219927 
PL&PO 


Dan 
McCarthy 
Roofing 


Serving  S.F.  and  the 
entire  Bay  Area 

Specializing  in: 
/  Build-Up  Tar  &  Gravel  Roofs 
/  Composition  Shingles 
/  Gutter  Cleaning 
✓  Repairs  and  Maintenance 
/  Shake  Conversions 
/  Tile  Roofs 

FREE  ESTIMATES 

255-0105 

Dan  McCarthy 

3rd  Generation  Roofer 
Formerly  with  McCarthy  Roofing 

Senior  Special  (55  and  over) 
Receive  an  additional 

5%  discount  on  a 
complete  roofing  job 


Established  Since  1959 

FREE  DAMAGE  REPORTS 
INSURANCE  WORK  WELCOME 

THE  ONLY  AUTO  BODY  SHOP 
IN  THE  RICHMOND  DISTRICT! 


Donna  Ferrari  —  Proprietor 

387-3137 

Open  7  a.m. -6  p.m. 
Monday-Friday 

2535  Clement  St.  Between  26th  &  27th 


A  FRENCrt  BisTRO 


The  pERfEd  NEiqhboRrtood 
pUcE  to  qo  foR  Kne  food 
Aoid  wiiME  wirh  a  warm  Aixd 

fmFN(Jly  ATMOSphERE. 

PIease  come  ANd  joir\i  usl 


1408  CIement  St. 
at  15tIi  Avenue 
(415)750-9787 


CHAD 


OpEN  TuEsdAy  ThRU  SuiNdAy 

5:00  p.M.  TO  10:00  p.M. 

FmdAy  ANd  SATURdAy 
Till  10:50  p.M. 

SuisdAy  BRUNch 

11:00  A.M.  TO  2:50  p.M. 

EARly  BiRd  $18.00 
5:00  p.M.  TO  6:00  p.M. 

Viw,  MasifrCarcJ,  American  Express 
ancJ  DiNtRs  Club  Accepted 
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Educational 
Exchange 


Workbooks 
Flash  Cards 

Educational  Decorations 
Educational  Toys  &  Games 
Puzzles 

Monday-Friday  1 1-6    Saturday  10-4 

752-3302 

600  35th  Avenue  (at  Anza) 
San  Francisco 


Service 


/  listen. 

Listen,  understand,  and  dreams 
can  come  true.  I  believe  that 
expression  and  live  by  it.  I  pay 
close  attention  to  what  you  tell 
me.  then  follow  through  with 
the  services  you  expect. 

Whether  you  are  buying  or 
selling  a  home.  I  am  prepared  to 
hear  you  out.  to  let  you  share  aU. 
your  real  estate  dreams.  «kwi<js 
and  expectations  with  me  if  •> 
the  only  way  I  can  understand 
the  direction  you  wish  to  take 
—  and  the  only  way  I  can  influ- 
ence the  outcome. 

After  1  listen.  I  am  also  prepared 
to  follow  through  with  action  — 
the  kind  that  can  make  a 
difference  to  you  and  your 
familv 


The  Prudential 


John  M.  Lee 

Real  Estate  Broker 

1390  Noriega  St. 
San  Francisco 
CA,  94122 

(415)  682-6640 

California  Realty 


25%  OFF  ALL 
DRAIN  CLEANING! 

No  other  discounts  apply.  Good  through  1/31/97. 
Just  let  us  know  you  saw  this  ad. 


Strong  Plumbing  &  Heating,  Inc. 

Stote  License  #712335.    Golden  Gate  Business  Assoc.  Mbr. 

865-1500  £5 

PLUMBING,  SEWER  &  DRAIN  CLEANING  SPECIALISTS 


Finally,  here  is  the 
restaurant  for  Jan 
Wahl.  the  delight- 
ful film  and  theater  critic 
at  KRON-TV  and  KCBS 
Radio.  Jan  always  wears 
wild  hats,  and  she  might 
wear  one  at  this  up-scalc 
bistro,  or  perhaps  even 
donate  one  to  join  the 
others  on  the  wall.  Even  our  bill 
was  presented  with  grand  finesse 
in  a  brown  bowler! 

Philippe  and  Ellen  Gardelic 
opened  this  small  restaurant, 
seating  36.  in  early  November 
and.  at  least  the  night  wc  went 
there,  it  was  quite  full  from  6:30 
p.m.  to  8:30  p.m.,  when  we  final- 
ly took  our  leave. 

Philippe,  when  asked,  said 
that  even  though  Chapeau  (with- 
out the  exclamation  mark)  means 
hat,  in  his  part  of  the  world. 
Chapeau!  is  slang  for  "Wow!" 
We'll  second  that  Wow.  Philippe 
was  previously  seen  at  the  well- 
known  French  boite  La  Folie, 
where  he  was  the  headwaiter,  and 
his  chef.  Jesse  Frost,  was  the 
head  chef.  However,  they  parted 
company  with  good  feelings  with 
owner  Roland  Passot,  always  im- 
portant in  this  competitive  busi- 
ness. 

The  decor  of  Chapeau !  pleas- 
es the  eye  without  taking  away 
from  the  visual  beauty  of  the 
food.  The  walls  are  beige,  with  a 
slightly  darker  cafe  au  lait  brown 
on  the  ceiling.  Lovely  pastoral 
scenes  of  France  decorate  the 
walls  and  are  for  sale.  The  hats, 
some  of  which  have  been  donat- 
ed by  happy  patrons,  are  dis- 
played in  between  the  paintings. 
Quiet  music  in  the  background 
allows  for  pleasant  conversation. 

But  it's  the  food  —  ahhh.  the 
food,  that  really  shines.  I  decided 
to  order  only  from  the  soup/appe- 
Jizer. portion  of  the  menu.  I  chose 
•French  Traditional  Onion  Soup 
($5),  made  in  a  small  crock  with 
just  a  bit  of  cheese  and  croutons, 
followed  by  a  new  (for  me)  ver- 
sion of  Escargots  &  Wild 
Mushrooms  Farcis  —  out  of  the 
shell,  in  and  around  a  crispy  new 
potato  with  wild  mushrooms  and 
tarragon  sauce,  rich  but  wonder- 
ful ($7.25).  The  soup  was  so  rich 
1  couldn't  finish  it.  It's  more 
peasant-style,  with  the  thickness 
of  more  onions  than  broth  and 
just  a  whisper  of  cheese  toward 
the  bottom  and  fresh  croutons 
mixed  in. 

Before  my  husband,  Hanns. 
and  our  neighbor  Scott's  entrees 
arrived,  we  all  were  treated  to  a 
gorgeous  complimentary  appetiz- 
er: a  small  saucer  with  three  tiny 
dab<  of  olive  oil  (the  best,  but  of 
course)  and  a  melba  round  with 
minced  eggplant  in  \  inajgrettc  — 


Best  Bites 


Chapeau! 


Ginny  Kolmar 

beautiful  to  look  at  and  even  bet- 
ter to  taste.  Hanns  ordered  Frisee 
aux  Lardons,  a  mixture  of  greens 
(mostly  escarole  and  endive) 
with  warm  vinaigrette.  French 
bacon  and  garlic  croutons  that  is 
topped  by  a  poached  egg  ($6.50). 

Scott  had  a  starter  of  Smoked 
Salmon,  on  roasted  squash  cake 
(more  a  pancake)  with  dill  sauce 
($7).  We  all  agreed  that  each  dish 
was  superb,  but  Scott's  smoked 
salmon  won  first  prize.  Oh,  to 
learn  how  to  make  those  little 
squash  cakes,  which  sound  dubi- 
ous to  a  non-squash  eater  like 
me.  but  I  could  have  eaten  a 
bunch  of  these. 

The  entrees  arrived,  and 
again.  Scott's  Breast  of  Duck, 
sliced  over  potato  gratine  au  four 
with  sauteed  pea  sprouts  and  a 
wild  huckleberry  sauce  ($14), 
sounded  a  bit  much,  but  was  ac- 
tually just  right.  I'm  not  partial  to 
duck,  because  of  the  fat  that  ac- 
companies it,  but  Chef  Frost 
sliced  small,  thin  portions,  each 
without  fat,  and  it  all  tasted  heav- 
enly. 

Hanns  enjoyed  his  Atlantic 
Salmon,  with  crispy  skin,  served 
over  artichokes,  shrimp  and 
lentils  with  mustard  sauce  ($13). 
While  sounding  overly  dominat- 
ing, all  the  tastes  blended  and 
complemented  one  another  with- 
out losing  that  wonderful  salmon 
taste.  We  wish  more  chefs  would 
create  crispy  skin,  which  is  ex- 
ceptionally tasty  on  salmon. 

We  really  Ave  re  totally  content 
by  now.  but  I  decided  we  had  to 
sample  a  dessert,  and  we  all 
agreed  the  restaurant  would  stand 
or  fall  by  its  Creme  Bailee  To 
put  it  mildly,  the  restaurant 
stands.  This  was  the  finest  Creme 
Brulee  we've  had  in  years,  cer- 
tainly much  better  than  any  we 
tried  in  France. 

Our  entire  bill  came  to  $6 1 .30 
plus  tip,  and  we  felt  it  was  money 
well  spent.  Philippe  kindly 
charged  a  special  rate  for  appe- 
tizer, entree  and  dessert,  which 
brought  the  charges  down  slightly. 

The  menu  also  features  two 
other  soups.  Appetizers  include  a 
couple  of  salads  and  a  Pate 
Forestier  with  garlic  sausage  and 
prunes  wrapped  in  prosciutto. 
Five  entrees,  plus  specials  of  the 
day.  are  offered,  from  $12  for  a 
Vegetarian's  Plate  (artichoke 
Muffed  with  herbed  risotto. 


served  over  a  ragout  of 
lentils,  sauteed  seasonal 
veggies  and  tomato 
coulis)  to  $15  for  a 
Grilled  New  York  Steak 
(with  caramelized  shal- 
lots and  Madeira  Sauce, 
served  with  Pommes 
Frites). 

If  you're  in  a  money- 
saving  mode  this  month,  go  for 
the  Early  Bird  Dinner,  served  be- 
tween 5  p.m.  and  6  p.m.,  and 
spend  only  $  1 8  per  person  for  the 
vegetarian  special,  which  in- 
cludes a  soup  or  appetizer,  entree 
and  dessert.  For  $2 1 .  get  the 
same  except  for  a  choice  of  fish 
or  entree.  Choose  a  four-course 
meal  for  $26,  with  choice  of  soup 
and  appetizer,  fish  or  entree  plus 
dessert  or  for  $35,  have  a  choice 
of  soup,  appetizer,  fish  and  entree 
plus  dessert  (but  you  better  be 
VERY  hungry!). 

The  Gardelles  only  received 
their  beer  and  wine  license  sever- 
al days  after  we  ate  at  Chapeau!. 
but  the  wine  was  impressive, 
with  attention  given  mainly  to 
the  boutique  California  wineries, 
including  the  one  curiosity,  a 
1995  Fess  Parker  ($24),  from  the 
Santa  Barbara  Winery.  Domestic 
whites  range  from  J>  I  2  for  a  half- 
bottle  up  to  j>34  fot  a  Stag^ st^ap 
Chardonnay.  Local  reds  range 
from  $  1 8  for  a  '95  Cline  Cellars 
Zinfandel  to  a  high  of  $48  for  a 
bottle  of  '95  Drouhin,  Oregon 
Pinot  Noir.  Wines  are  also  avail- 
able by  the  glass,  both  red  and 
white,  averaging  $2.25  for  sever- 
al French  and  California  reds  to  a 
high  of  $6.80  for  a  French 
Sparkling  Bouvet.  Half-glasses 
are  also  available  for  less. 

We  have  only  one  caveat 
about  the  menu:  If  you  have  spe- 
cial dietary  restrictions,  you  may 
have  a  problem  finding  a  heart- 
healthy  entree  Nevertheless,  we 
are  now  vocal  advocates  for  this 
charming  and  delicious  restau- 
rant, and  think  you  will  tell  all 
your  friends  about  it  when  you 
go.  too. 

Our  own  hats  are  off  to 
Chapeau! 

Chapeau!  1408  Clement  St.  |  at 
15th  Avenue).  750-9787  (reserva- 
tions a  must).  Brunch:  Sunday 
only:  11  cum.  to  2:30  p.m.:  din- 
ner: Tuesday  through  Thursday 
and  Sunday  5  p.m.  to  10 p.m.: 
Friday  and  Saturday  5  p.m.  to 
10:30  p.m.  Visa  and  MasfafcqnL 
accepted:  wheelchair  acce>\fi/ky 
beer  and  wine  served. 

Atmosphere:  *** 
Food:  ***l/2 
Service:  *** 
Price:  ♦** 
Overall: 


With  all  the 
recent  pub- 
licity sur- 
rounding the  discov- 
ery of  the  "breast 
cancer  gene."  many 
women  wonder  if 
they  should  be  tested 
for  it.  For  most  wom- 
en, the  answer  is  no. 
While  the  develop- 
ment of  this  test  is  exciting,  it  ac- 
tually is  valuable  for  a  very  small 
minority  that  have  a  strong  fami- 
ly history  of  breast  cancer.  Even 
then,  the  test  indicates  only 
whether  the  gene  is  present  and 
whether  the  women  is  at  risk  for 
developing  cancer  The  test  does 
not  deter  actual  tumors. 

Early  detection  is  critical  to 
surviving  breast  cancer,  and 
mammography  is  still  the  best 
means  of  detecting  breast  tumors. 
When  performed  and  interpreted 
accurately,  mammography  can 
detect  more  than  94  percent  of 
breast  cancers  —  no  other  tech- 


Mammogram  is  still 
best  early 
detection  device 

Pamela  Lewis,  M.D.,  F.A.C.5. 


nique  comes  even  close.  A  mam- 
mogram can  detect  a  tumor  just 
millimeters  in  size,  sometimes 
two  to  three  years  before  it  can 

befelL 

A  recent  Canadian  study  ques- 
tioned the  value  of  mammogra- 
phy for  women  between  ages  40 
and  50,  sparking  a  controversy  in 
the  medical  community.  Many  of 
us  believe  the  study  was  Hawed 
for  many  reasons.  In  Sweden, 
where  they  do  excellent  quality 
mammography,  they  have  seen  a 
19  percent  decrease  in  the  death 
rate  among  women  age  40  and 
49  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer. 


The  American 
Cancer  Society  rec- 
ommends that  all 
women  have  a  "base- 
line" mammography 
between  ages  35  and 
39,  and  I  personally 
believe  annual  mam- 
mography is  essential 
in  women  more  than 
age  40. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  sched- 
ule that  mammogram  you  have 
been  putting  off.  When  you  make 
your  appointment,  ask  if  the  fa- 
cility performing  the  test  is  ac- 
credited by  the  American  College 
of  Radiology.  That  is  one  way  to 
ensure  that  your  mammogram 
will  produce  a  high-quality  im- 
age and  will  be  interpreted 
knowledgeably 

If  we  do  find  an  abnormality 
on  a  patient's  mammogram,  we 
have  exciting  new  techniques 
available  for  making  a  precise  di- 
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1996  clearly 
marks  the 
year  (hat  the 
San  Francisco  real 
estate  slump  is  fi- 
nally over. 

Prices  and  sales 
activity  have  been 
in  a  slump  since 
June  1989  with 
some  hope  here  and  there,  but  in 
1996,  most  people  agree  that  we 
had  a  robust  real  estate  market. 

The  year  started,  fortunately, 
with  low  interest  rates.  In  fact, 
the  30-year  fixed-mortgage  inter- 
est rates  hovered  in  the  7  percent 
to  8.5  percent  range  all  year.  We 
started  seeing  selling  activity 
from  the  first  of  the  year.  Many 
properties  were  getting  multiple 
offers  and  some  were  coming  in 
at  over  the  asking  prices.  The  in- 
ventory was  slim  and  properties 
in  prime  condition  and  locations 
were  in  great  demand. 

For  the  first  lime  since  1988. 
the  market  stayed  hot  throughout 
the  year. 

What  fueled  the  real  estate 
market  are  the  improving 
California  economy,  controlled 
inflation  and  low  mortgage  rates. 
The  California  economy  has 
been  steadily  improving,  led  by 
high-technology  firms  in  Silicon 
Valley. 

This  change  is  interesting  as, 
in  the  past,  San  Francisco  usually 
leads  the  way  in  real  estate  ap- 
preciation. But  this  time,  prices 
on  the  Peninsula  went  up  first, 
then  San  Francisco  followed. 

Consumer  confidence  is  up. 
For  the  first  time,  nearly  every- 
one had  jobs  and  the  people  get- 
ting laid  off  were  able  to  get  jobs 
almost  immediately  —  many 
times  at  higher  salaries. 

Many  people  working  in  high- 
technology  firms  saw  their  stock 
holdings  go  up  50  percent  to' 60  ' 
percent  in  the  last  two  years.  This 
translates  to  a  nice,  large  down 
payment  on  homes  they  could 
not  afford  before,  and  led  to  the 
highest  consumer  confidence  we 
have  seen  in  recent  years.  When 
consumers  feel  confident  about 
their  jobs  and  financial  situation, 
they  then  feel  comfortable  mak- 
ing large  financial  commitments 
such  as  a  long-term  mortgage. 

Inflation  has  been  under  con- 
trolled in  the  2  -  4  percent  range. 
Every  time  that  there  was  even  a 
slight  indication  of  higher  infla- 
tion, Alan  Greenspan  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  threat- 
ened to  increase  interest  rates  to 
dampen  inflation. 

However,  inflation  signs  were 
always  mixed,  so  he  really  did 
not  change  the  rates  much  during 
the  year.  Also,  because  1996  was 
a  presidential  election  year,  the 
Federal  Reserve  did  not  want  to 
make  much  noise  by  altering  in- 
terest rates.  The  mortgage  rates 
stayed  in  the  7  percent  to  8.5  per- 
cent range  throughout  the  year. 
Any  time  the  mortgage  rate  is  un- 
der 8  percent,  buyers  seem  to 
come  into  the  marketplace. 

Some  foreign  money  also 


The  real  estate 
slump  is  over! 

John  M.  Lee 


came  into  the  real  estate  market 
this  year.  I  noted  some  Taiwan 
money  being  invested  when 
China  was  threatening  to  invade. 
I  also  witnessed  some  Singapore 
money  flowing  into  the  United 
States  as  its  economy  expanded. 

The  commercial  and  apart- 
ment market  did  very  well  in 
1996.  Good  properties  were  very 
difficult  to  find.  Many  investors 
were  repositioning  their  real  es- 
tate portfolios,  exchanging  from 
smaller  properties  to  larger  ones 
for  better  cash  flow.  I  expect  the 
same  trend  to  occur  in  1997. 

With  President  Bill  Clinton 
getting  re-elected  campaigning 
on  lowering  the  capital  gains  tax, 
I  expect  it  to  pass  sometime  late 
this  year.  Clinton  also  talked 
about  changing  the  tax  laws  to 
exclude  larger  amounts  on  per- 
sonal residences.  If  this  passes,  it 
would  be  great  for  the  homeown- 
ers as  it  can  cause  more  selling  in 
the  market. 

This  year  should  bear  the 
same  for  San  Francisco  real  es- 
tate as  these  factors  are  not  ex- 
pected to  change.  With  this  in 
mind,  here  are  some  advice  and 
issues  for  individuals  with  vari- 
ous real  estate  concerns  to  con- 
sider. 

'For  the  first 
time  since 
1983,  the 

market 
stayed  hot 
throughout 
the  year/ 

Homeowners 

Now  is  the  time  to  evaluate 
whether  you  have  enough  space 
in  your  home  to  accommodate 
your  family's  growth  over  the 
next  five  years.  If  it  is  too  small, 
this  is  possibly  the  best  time  to 
trade  up  as  prices  will  move  up, 
which  will  make  housing  more 
expensive  in  the  future. 

If  your  home  is  too  large  be- 
cause your  kids  have  moved  out, 
consider  trading  down  to  a  small- 
er home.  If  you  are  older  than  55, 
remember  to  take  advantage  of 
the  one-time  $125,000  tax  ex- 
emption, or  AB  60  and  AB  90, 
with  which  you  can  maintain  the 
same  property  tax  base  if  you 
trade  down  to  a  home  of  equal  or 
lesser  value.  Be  sure  to  check 
with  the  county  you  are  moving 
to  and  see  whether  you  can  trans- 
fer your  existing  property's  tax 


base  as  many 
counties  have  re- 
pealed their  ap- 
proval the  last 
couple  of  years. 

If  you  arc  not 
in  a  hurry,  perhaps 
it  might  be  worth 
your  while  to  wait 
to  see  whether 
Clinton  will  keep  his  campaign 
promise  of  increasing  this 
$125,000  limit 

Investors 

This  is  the  year  to  evaluate 
your  real  estate  investments  and 
position  yourself  for  the  long 
term.  Exchange  rules  stayed  pret- 
ty much  intact  this  year. 

If  you  own  a  smaller  apart- 
ment building,  and  especially  if 
you  have  owned  it  for  a  long  time 
and  have  depreciated  the  proper- 
ty, think  about  exchanging  it  for 
a  larger  building  with  more  units. 
Typically,  larger  buildings  will 
give  you  better  cash  flow. 

Look  for  Congress  to  decrease 
the  capital  gains  tax  rate.  If  the 
rate  is  good  enough,  it  might 
even  be  advantageous  to  cash  out 
completely. 

Keep  your  eyes  open  on  what 
SF  Mayor  Willie  Brown  and  the 
SF  Board  of  Supervisors  are  do- 
ing with  rent  control,  especially 
in  the  area  of  evictions. 

Supervisor  Michael  Yaki  had 
a  proposal  on  the  table  last  year 
tightening  up  owner  move-ins, 
but  it  was  tabled  because  many 
property  owners  protested.  The 
tenant  groups  vowed  to  bring  it 
back  in  another  form  this  year. 

Renters 

Look  for  opportunities  to  pur- 
chase a  property  as  values  are  on 
the  way  up.  If  you  are  short  on 
down  payment/basing.  With  pj)C 
tion  to  buy  and  equity  sharing 
will  provide  ways  to  achieve 
home  ownership.  Equity  sharing 
will  allow  you  to  obtain  some  of 
the  tax  benefits  of  home  owner- 
ship now  and  provide  an  avenue 
to  trade  up  to  your  own  home  in 
the  future. 

Evaluate  whether  you  are  in  a 
position  to  purchase  a  home  or 
not  and  whether  that  will  be  a 
good  decision  for  you. 

I  believe  that  1997  will  be  an- 
other interesting  year  in  San 
Francisco  real  estate.  I  just  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
all  of  you  who  have  read  this  col- 
umn over  the  years  and  to  wish 
you  and  your  family  a  happy  new 
year  filled  with  many  special 
blessings.  I  always  appreciate 
your  calls  and  letters  and  wel- 
come any  questions  you  may 
have.  Have  a  great  new  year! 

John  M.  Lee  is  a  top  real  es- 
tate broker  with  Prudential 
California  Realty  in  San 
Francisco  and  has  sold  the  most 
houses  for  it  since  1991.  If  you 
have  any  questions  regarding 
real  estate,  call  him  at  682-6640 
or  e-mail  him  at 
isellsf@aol.com. 


Brighton  Beach  Furniture 

ANTIQUES  &  COLLECTIBLES  ~ 

Announcing  a  new  selection  in  merchandise. 
Choose  from  any  of  our  new  items: 


•  Ceramics 

•  Candles 

•  Greeting  Cards 

•  Clocks 

•  Potpourri  &  Incense 


Puzzles  &.  Toys 

Picture  Frames 

English  Teas,  Jams,  Biscuits 

Bath  Care  Items 


182  Sixth  Ave.  Call  for  hours  (415)  751-0483 


So  stroll  on  over  to 
your  local  neighbor' 
hood  gift  store  and 
find  that  perfect, 
must  have,  rare, 
can't  find  it  any- 
where else  present. 


SAUNA&MASSAGE 


Therapeutic  Ethical  Massage 

We  provide  the  following  services: 

•  Full  Body  Massage 
•Sauna 

•  Clay  and  Acupi  assure  Facials 

•  Chair  Massage 

•  Couples  Massage 

•  Peaceful  Garden  and  Deck  Area 


$39.95 

For  1  Hr.  Massage 
with  this  ad 

Expires  1-31-97 


■ 


1214  -  20th  Avenue,  SF,  CA  94122 
(415)753-2559    4*  i 
(800)200-2559  jj 


OperrlO  AM  to  10  PM  daily 


A  Neighborhood 
Tradition! 


70«  Cknwd  Sir*t 
6cm.  frs*%c*W 


Clement  Street  Bar  &  Grill 

Open  for  Lunch  11:30  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 
Dinner  5  p.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Saturday  &  Sunday  Brunch  10:30  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 
Closed  Mondays 

708  Clement  St.,  San  Francisco 
386-2200 


Jl^fe  Join  us  for  a 

celebration  of  Life! 

All  are  welcome  to  be  fed  from  the  riches 
of  God's  love  &  joy. 

Schedule  of  Regular  Services 

♦  Sunday  Eucharist  A  Healing:  8  &  10  a.m. 

♦  Sunday  Adult  Class:  9:05  to  9:45  a.m. 

♦  Sunday  Nursery  Care  and  Church  School:  9:45  a.m. 

♦  Mid- Week  Service:  Tuesday  10a.m. 

♦  Healing  Service:  2nd  Saturday  of  the  Month  at  5  p.m. 

The  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Incarnation 

We  are  in  the  Sunset  District! 
1750  29th  Avenue  (between  Moraga  &  Noriega) 
For  more  information  about  our  community,  call  564-2324 


Our  facilities  are  accessible 
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HARDWARE 


HARDWARE 
HAND  TOOLS 
ELECTRICAL 
PLUMBING 
GARDEN  SUPPLIES 

KEYS  CUT 
WEBER  BARBEQUES 


WINDOW  SHADES  CUT  TO  SIZE 
HOUSEWARES 
COOKWARE 
KITCHEN  GADGETS 
SMALL  APPLIANCES 
EUREKA  VACUUMS 
STORAGE  &  CLOSET  SUPPLIES 
L&H  PAINTS 


Open  Mon-Sat  9-6,  Sundays  11-5 


hardware 
unlimited 


r  •  i 

Uit*<C  ID 


931-9133       I  VISA 

3326  SACRAMENTO  STREET  AT  PRESIDIO 


to  the  new 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Factory  Authorized 

Parts  and  Service 

Now  in  your  own  neighborhood 

1701  Van  Ness  Avenue 
Comer  of  Sacramento  Street 
(415)  292-2700 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AUTOCENTER 


m 


PICK  UP  YOUR  COPY  OF 
THE  RICHMOND  REVIEW 
EVERY  MONTH  AT  ONE 
OF  OUR  NEWSRACKS 

Geary  Boulevard 

Geary/Masonic  (S/W  comer)         Gearyl6th  Ave.  (NIE  corner) 

GtarylCommonwealth  (NIW  corner)  Geary  118th  Ave.  (NIW  comer) 

GearylArguello  Blvd.  (NIE  comer)  GearyllOth  Ave.  (SIE  comer) 

GearyHth  Ave.  (Cala  Foods)  Gearyl25th  Ave.  (SIW  corner) 

Clement  Street 

Clement/4th  Ave.  (S/E  corner) 
Clement/Sth  Ave.  (S/W  corner) 
Clement/24th  Ave.  (S/W  corner) 

Other  Locations 

Laurel  Village  -  2  (Cal  Mart/Miz  Browns) 
Sacramento/Presidio  Ave.  (S/E  corner) 
Cabrillo/7th  Ave.  (Safeway) 
Balboa/37th  Ave.  (S/W  corner) 
V.A.  Medical  Center  -  Clemen t/Mth  Ave. 


I am  happy  to  re- 
port that  shortly 
before  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  San 
Francisco  Giants 
and  the  City 
stepped  up  to  the 
plate,  together,  and 
knocked  one  out  of 
the  park. 

With  the  advent  of  a  new  lease 
agreement,  we  took  a  major  step 
toward  building  a  state-of-the-art 
baseball  facility  near  downtown 
San  Francisco.  And  as  we  begin 
this  new  year  with  renewed  vigor 
and  optimism,  I'm  confident  that 
we'll  be  breaking  ground  on 
Pacific  Bell  Park  by  this  fall. 

After  months  of  negotiations, 
the  Giants  leadership  and  I  pre- 
sented a  plan  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  which  outlines  the 
terms  for  a  lease  of  a  12  1/2-acre 
site  in  China  Basin  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  Giants  ballpark. 

The  two  most  exciting  facets 
of  this  agreement  are:  a)  the 
Giants  agree  to  remain  in  San 
Francisco  for  at  least  23  seasons 
(with  likelihood  of  staying  much, 
much  longer),  and  b)  the  Giants 
agree  to  pay  the  City  market-rate 
rent  for  the  Port  land  the  ballpark 
will  occupy,  starting  at  $1.2 
million  per  year  (more  than  four 
times  what  the  City's  receiving  in 
rent  now). 

The  proposed  lease  agreement 
is  fully  consistent  with 
Proposition  B,  the  ballpark  initia- 
tive passed  overwhelmingly  by 
voters  last  March. 

And  it  highlights  one  of  the 
best  deals  the  City  has  ever 
made,  as  the  Giants  build  the  first 
privately  financed  ballpark  since 


Giants'  new 
ballpark  on 
its  way 

Mayor  Willie  Brown 


Dodger  Stadium  was  built  in 
1962.  Pacific  Bell  Park  will  be  a 
$260  million,  state-of-the-art 
baseball  facility  in  the  tradition 
of  recent  success  stories  like 
Baltimore's  Camden  Yards, 
Cleveland's  Jacobs  Field  and 
Denver's  Coors  Stadium  —  built 
by  the  Giants,  their  fans  and  the 
team's  private  lenders. 

In  case  you've  read  any  mis- 
leading stories  suggesting  a  ma- 
jor portion  of  this  new  ballpark 
will  be  funded  with  public. 
General  Fund  dollars,  please  let 
me  set  the  record  straight: 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco  will 
spend  about  $4  million  to  pur- 
chase a  portion  of  the  land  at  the 
12  1/2-acre  site,  now  owned  by 
CalTrans,  and  another  $7  million 
to  move  its  maintenance  facility 
from  the  ballpark  site  to  Pier  48 
(a  move  that  would've  had  to 
happen  anyway).  Both  invest- 
ments are  well  worth  it,  since  the 
Giants  will  begin  paying  $1.2 
million  in  rent,  beginning  this 
fall,  and  will  pay  market-rate  rent 
through  at  least  the  year  2022. 
The  Port's  investment,  then, 
should  be  paid  off  within  a 
decade. 

The  San  Francisco  Rede- 
velopment Agency  will  also 
spend  about  $15  million  for  in- 
frastructure improvements  in  the 


area  surrounding 
the  ballpark,  such 
as  better  sewers, 
streets,  sidewalks 
and  curbs.  But  this 
money  will  actual- 
ly be  provided  by 
the  Giants,  who 
will  pay  about  $3 
million  a  year  in 
"possessory  interest  taxes," 
which  would  not  exist  if  there 
were  no  ballpark  project.  It 
sounds  complicated,  but  this  is 
how  our  city,  and  most  others, 
provides  the  infrastructure  for 
virtually  every  major  redevelop- 
ment project  that's  undertaken. 

If  that  sounds  like  a  great 
deal,  it's  because  it  is.  San 
Franciscans  want  to  keep  the  rich 
tradition  of  major  league  baseball 
in  the  City,  and  both  the  Giants 
and  the  fans  deserve  to  have  a 
ballpark  every  bit  as  welcoming 
and  attractive  as  those  in  other 
cities. 

From  a  business  perspective, 
keeping  the  Giants  in  San 
Francisco  means  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  local 
economy. 

From  the  citizenry's  penny- 
pinching  perspective,  having  the 
Giants  pay  for  the  park  them- 
selves makes  sense  for  the  people 
of  San  Francisco. 

So  join  me  in  my  great  antici- 
pation of  breaking  ground  on  Pac 
Bell  Park  by  the  end  of  the  year... 
and  even  bigger  dreams  ol 
watching  Barry  Bonds,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  2000,  knock 
the  first  home  run  over  the  left 
field  fence  —  plunk!  —  right 
into  the  waters  of  San  Francisco 
Bay. 


Mentors  help  youth  prepare  for 


Continued  from  page  9 

working  on  resumes,  dating  and 
juggling  all  of  that  with  football." 

Soon  after  his  initial 
Enterprise  orientation,  Saechao 
was  referred  to  JAM  and  was 
matched  with  mentor  Roy 
Nordman,  a  retired  partner  for- 
merly with  Coopers  and  Lybrand. 

"Roy  was  there  to  help  me  go 
through  the  obstacles,  and  he 
gave  me  the  incentive  to  do 
things,"  said  Saechao.  "We  got 
together  twice  a  month  at  the 
Stonestown  Galleria  on  week- 
ends." 

"David  set  some  goals,  and 
we  established  a  time  frame  in 
which  to  accomplish  those 
goals,"  Nordman  said. 

"Without  those  lime  frames, 
I'd  have  procrastinated,"  Saechao 
said.  His  goals  included  improv- 
ing his  grades  and  completing 
high  school,  taking  the  SAT,  ap- 
plying to  college  and  finding  a 
job,  all  of  which  he  completed  by 
the  end  of  the  school  year  with  a 
little  help  from  Nordman. 

Nordman  was  introduced  to 


Enterprjse  through  Susan  Cook 
Hoganson,  Enterprise's  executive 
director,  several  months  before 
the  JAM  program  started.  So  ea- 
ger was  he  to  get  involved,  that 
Nordman  volunteered  at  the  of- 
fice for  four  months  while  wait- 
ing for  the  program's  kickoff. 
Having  raised  three  sons  and 
trained  and  managed  a  younger 
professional  staff  for  many  years 
at  Coopers  and  Lybrand.  he  was 
more  than  qualified  for  the  job  of 
a  mentor. 

"Mentoring  was  one  of  the 
most  rewarding  facets  of  my  ca- 
reer at  Coopers  and  Lybrand," 
Nordman  said.  "Personal  and 
professional  development  is  what 
I  tried  to  emphasize  with  David." 

One  of  the  highlights  of 
Saechao's  year  in  the  mentoring 
program  was  a  presentation  he 
made  to  a  community  group 
about  the  importance  of  mentor- 
ing. 

"I  never  realized  just  how 
much  the  experience  meant  to 
me,  and  how  much  I'd  learned 
from  it,  until  I  actually  shared  it 
with  a  group  of  people,"  he  said. 


Saechao  hopes  to  attend  City 
College  of  San  Francisco  for  two 
years,  then  go  to  Hayward  State 
University  and  major  in  business 
management. 

To  help  finance  his  education, 
he  has  enrolled  in  the  Marine 
Reserves  and  is  looking  forward 
to  1 1  weeks  of  boot  camp  in  San 
Diego.  He  recently  got  a  job  in 
security  at  Pacific  Telesis.  where 
he  was  able  to  use  Nordman  as  a 
reference. 

What  advice  would  he  give  to 
future  mentors  and  mentees? 

Most  importantly  for  mentees, 
Nordman  emphasized  taking  the 
initiative  to  ask  for  help. 

"It  takes  inner  strength  and  a 
trust  in  oneself  and  a  trust  in  the 
mentor  to  reach  out  for  help."  he 
said.  "Don't  hesitate  to  ask  for 
help." 

He  advised  pairs  to  "try  to  de- 
velop a  good  working  relation- 
ship and  understand  each  other's 
strengths  and  how  to  develop 
those  strengths." 

One  more  important  detail 
Saechao  added  is,  "to  have  fun 
while  you  work  together." 


em 


Restaurant  &  Bar 


San  Francisco  Comfort  Food 


Another  year  has  come  and  gone  too  quickly  for  us  all... 
Ma  halo!!  Thank  You... 

To  all  our  Wonderful  Customers  and  Neighbors  for  your  continued  support  and  patronage. 
We  count  you  as  one  of  our  true  blessings  in  this  Holiday  Season  of  Thanks. 

Dinner  Sc  Cocktails    OPEN  7  NIGHTS    Banquet  Facilities 

1940  Taraval  St.  at  30th  Ave.  ♦  731-8900 
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Shop  Smart 
Campaign 
kicks  off 
new  year 

David  Assmann 


Did  you  know  that  buying 
raisins  in  a  1 .5-pound  bag 
creates  97  percent  less 
waste  and  is  47  percent  less  ex- 
pensive than  buying  14  mini- 
snack  boxes  in  a  bag?  Or  that 
buying  milk  in  a  one-gallon  re- 
turnable bottle  creates  99  percent 
less  waste  than  purchasing  two 
hali-gallon  cardboard  cartons? 
Or  that  steel  cans  contain  an  av- 
erage of  25  percent  recycled  con- 
tent? Or  that  cereal  in  a  large  box 
is  7h  percent  less  expensive  and 
creates  54  percent  less  waste  than 
shrink-wrapped  individual  pack- 
ages of  cereal  ? 

This  is  the  type  of  information 
being  brought  to  you  by  the  sec- 
ond annual  Shop  Smart  cam- 
paigi£nmningdO.J(0*u\  loc.al.su- 
permJdtf»t>rttoi£ cflioftflh.  The  San 
Fraoejsftfr  Recycling  Program  is 
working  with  1 10  other  cities  and 
counties  in  the  Bay  Area,  local 
supermarkets  and  state  agencies 
on  this  campaign,  which  has 
been  designed  to  promote  waste 
prevention  and  the  purchase  of 
recycled  products.  The  themes 
for  the  campaign  are: 

•Closing  the  recycling  loop 
by  buying  products  in  recycled 
packaging.  Whenever  you  buy 
products  packaged  in  tin/steel, 
aluminum  or  glass,  you  re  buying 
recycled  content  since  every 
steel,  aluminum  and  glass  con- 
tainer has  recycled  content..  For 
steel,  it's  an  average  of  25  per- 
cent per  container;  for  aluminum, 
it's  55  percent;  and  for  glass,  it's 
30  percent. 

•Looking  for  "Made  with 
Recycled  Content"  on  products 
and  packaging.  A  number  of 
products  have  recycled  content, 
and  some  paper  and  plastic  pack- 
aging contains  recycled  content. 

•Bringing  your  own  bag 
when  you  go  shopping. 

•Choosing  concentrates  and 
buying  in  bulk. 

•  Choosing  reusable  products. 
•tThbosing  items  with  mini- 
mal  nackaemg. 
"Trie  focus  o? 


Early  aerial  view 


Photo  court.ty  of  Greg  Gaar 


This  aerial  view  of  the  western  end  of  the  Richmond  District  was  taken  about  1912.  Visible  is  the  Playland  at  the 
Beach  amusement  park  and  Sutro  Heights  Park  (upper  left)  and  the  now-defunct  No.  7  Haight  streetcar  (lower  left). 


ni  2s^£i  Jl 
P,carnpaign  is, 


to  show  shoppers  that  purchasing 
decisions  can  help  reduce  waste, 
save  money  and  support  local  re- 
cycling programs  by  providing  a 
market  for  goods  made  from  re- 
cycled materials. 

Fortunately,  it's  not  that  diffi- 
cult to  reduce  waste.  Careful  pur- 
chasing decisions  can  make  a  dif- 
ference. And  it's  important  to  do 
so. 

Approximately  one-third  of 
our  household  waste  comes  from 
the  packaging  of  products  ana  10 
cents  out  of  every  shopping  dol- 
lar spent  pay  for  packaging.  Here 
are  seven  lips  for  reducing  waste 
—  and  saving  resources  —  when 
you  go  shopping: 

•  Pick  products  without  pack- 
aging, or  with  the  least  wasteful 
packaging.  Avoid  single-serve 
products  and  any  products  that 
are  over- wrapped. 

•Choose  recycled  products. 
Fewer  natural  resources  and  less 
energy  are  needed  to  make  recy- 
cled products. 

•  Look  for  products  you  can 
reuse  instead  of  disposables.  For 
example:  Use  a  sponge  instead  of 


throwaway  wipes.  Buy  recharge- 
able batteries.  Buy  cloth  napkins 
you  can  wash  instead  of  paper 
you  throw  away.  Buy  washable 
plates  and  cups  for  picnics  in- 
stead of  disposable  ones.  Buy  ra- 
zors with  replaceable  blades. 
Seek  out  reusable  or  refillable 
containers.  Use  plastic  containers 
with  lids  instead  of  aluminum 
foil,  plastic  bags  or  plastic  wrap. 

•  Bring  your  own  reusable  bag 
when  you  go  shopping."  The 
choice  doesn't  need  to  be  be- 
tween paper  and  plastic.  If  you 
buy  just  one  or  two  items,  try  go- 
ing without  a  bag.  The  store  pays 
for  its  bags,  which  means,  so  do 
you.  And.  in  the  end,  so  does  the 
environment. 


•  When  it  makes  sense,  buy  in 
bulk.  Buy  concentrates  such  as 
drink  mixes,  cleaners  and  deter- 
gents. There's  far  less  packaging 
and  they're  often  much  cheaper. 

•If  you  see  a  product  that's 
over-packaged,  or  not  made  from 
recycled  materials,  tell  the  store 
manager  or  write  the  manufactur- 
er. It  does  make  a  difference. 

•  If  you  have  a  compost  bin. 
compost  your  fruit,  vegetable  and 
:plant  mmuiuig.s.-Lf  ycuioJoit  i 
have  a  bin.  call  the  San  Francisco 
League  of  Urban  Gardeners 
(SLUG)  at  285-7584  to  find  out 
about  reduced-price  compost 
bins  ($100  bins  are  now  available 
for  $24.50).  Free  workshops  (in- 
cluding one  on  Jan.  18  at  the 


Garden  for  the  Environment,  at 
Seventh  Avenue  and  Lawton 
Street  in  the  Sunset  District)  and 
brochures  are  also  available  from 
SLUG. 

For  more  information  on 
waste  prevention  and  buying  re- 
cycled products,  look  for  the  free 
educational  booklets,  as  well  as 
informational  signs  and  an  edu- 
cational display  unit  in  partici- 
pating supermarkets  (including 
all  Sarev..,).  Bell  Markets.  Cala, 
Foods  and  Real  Food  siorcs  in1 
San  Francisco)  between  Jan.  13 
and  Feb.  28. 

For  more  information  on  the 
Shop  Smart  Campaign,  call  the 
SF  Recycling  Program  hotline  at 
554-6193. 


You  know  they're  out  there  —  you  just 
have  to  reach  them  with  your  message! 


Reliable  House-to-House  Delivery 
Call  Coronet  Distributing  Co* 


Since  1970 

Call  for  a  FREE  estimate 
Phone  (4 IS)  285-7866 

Custom  Targeted 
Door-to-Door  Delivery 
"No  job  Too  Small" 
3,000  Minimum 


The  Richmond  ReView  Onlii 


R 


eaders  of  The  Richmond 
ReView  can  now  access 
the  newspaper  on  the 
Internet. 

You  can  reach  us  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  to  start 
getting  the  district's  best 
neighborhood  newspaper 
delivered  to  your  computer 


Our  Web  site  location  is: 
http://www.richmondreview.com 

Our  Sister  Publications  Are  Also  Available  Online: 

The  City  Voice:  www.cityvoice.com 
The  Sunset  Beacon:  www.sunsetbeacon.com 
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AUTHENTIC  CHINESE  ACUPUNCTURE 


sports  injuries  and  others. 


PAINLESS  AND  EFFECTIVE  TREATMENT  FOR: 
Stress,  depression,  insomnia,  fatigue,  headache,  arthritis,  neck  & 
back  pain,  smoking,  asthma,  hair  loss,  over  weight,  skin  problems, 

•  Doctor  of 
Oriental  Medicine 

•  Serving  in  S.F. 
Since  1977 

•  Certified  Acupuncturist 
in  California 

•  Member  of  American 
Acupuncture  Assoc. 


Johnson  You 
C.A.,  Ph.D. 
245  Clement  St. 
387-9738 

Open  Monday -Saturday 


Us*  disposable  needles.  Accept  insurance  (J  Medi-cal 


January  Calendar  of  Events 


FIVE  REASONS  TO  LISTEN  TO  KUSF 


1.  Hear  music  not  played  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

2.  Win  tickets  to  shows  you  can't  afford. 

3.  Interviews  with  future  big  name  talent 

4.  Your  grandchildren  will  think  you're  cool. 

5.  It  will  make  your  car  run  better. 


KUSF  •  2130  Fulton  Street  ■  San  Francisco,  CA  941 17 


^^^^^ 

Chateau  Suzanne 


^5  ENTREES  (Choice  of  one) 

Medallions  of  Filet  Mignon 
Whole  Maine  Lobster 
4  ci!0223J  CBAS'S  Eight  Jewel  Quail  . 

Lobsfer  and  Medol/ions  of  Filet  Mignon  (additional  $2.75)  £^ 

•»._•         •  l   mi  i  t  t..t  I 


Dinner  Supreme 

APPETIZER  OF  THE  DAY 

Or  choice  of  the  following  (additional  $2) 
Prawn  Rolls 
Escorgot  Potstickers 
Shui  Mei  Royale 

Spring  Mix  Green  Salad  or 
Yin  Yang  Soup  du  Jour 


Rock  of  Lamb  (Wednesday  only) 
Prawns  Chinois  (Thursday  only) 
Fish  of  the  Day  (Friday  only) 
Roasted,  Stuffed  Boneless  Squab  (Saturday  only) 

DESSERT  (Choice  of  one) 
Baked  Alaska,  Peach  Suzanne,  Creme  Brulee, 
Chocolate  Torte  Decadence,  Rainbow  Sherbet 


For  reservations  call  771-9326 
Wednesday-Saturday  5:30-9:30  p.m. 

1449  Lombard  St. 


I 


$3©  $15  per  person.  Offer  limited  to  parlies  up  to  8  persons.  ^ ^ 


Celiacs 

Mexican  Restaurant 

THE  BEST  KEPT  SECRET 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
FOR  35  YEARS 

Lunch  •  Dinner  •  Cocktails 
Take-out  •  Closed  Mondays 
Credit  Cards  Accepted 


50%  OFF 


Buy  One  Entree  at  the  Regular  Price 

and  Receive  a  Second  Entree  of 
Equal  or  Lesser  Value  for  Half  Price! 
Expires  Jan.  31, 1997. 
Not  Valid  with  Other  Offers. 
Good  Anytime! 

j_4019  Judah  St.  •  564-3192J 


1-5 


Blood  Donations:  Those  who 
donate  blood  at  Irwin  Memorial 
Blood  Centers  get  "Giving  Blood 
Is  Heavenly"  T-shirts  as  a  holi- 
day gift.  Through  Jan.  4  at  270 
Masonic  Ave.,  264  Bush  St.  and 
other  locations.  749-6643  or  454- 
2700  Ext.  643. 

Little  League:  The  non-profit  SF 
Youth  Baseball  League  seeks  the 
following  for  the  spring  1997 
season:  players  ages  5-15  (as  of 
July  31, 1997)  for  six  age  divi- 
sions, coaches  ages  18  and  up, 
and  umpires  ages  15  and  up. 
Call  695-6935  to  play  or  coach, 
and  586-9600  to  umpire. 

Baby  Movement  Classes: 

Richmond  District  YMCA  offers 
two  weekly,  ongoing  classes  in 
creative  movement  for  kids  6 
months  to  3  years  old. 
Thursdays  noon-1  p.m.  (more 
advanced,  for  ages  18  months  to 
3  years)  and  Fridays  noon-1 2:45 
p.m.  (for  ages  6  months  to  18 
months),  360  18th  Ave.  $2,  $4  per 
meeting.  666-9607. 

Modern  Sculpture:  The  exhibit 
"Masterworks  of  Modern 
Sculpture:  The  Nasher 
Collection"  contains  73  sculp- 
tures by  36  artists  from  this  cen- 
tury. Through  Jan.  12,  California 
Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
863-3330. 

Sculptors'  Drawings:  The  exhib- 
it "19th-  and  20th-century 
Sculptors'  Prints  and  Drawings: 
Selections  From  the  Achenbach 
Foundation  for  Graphic  Arts" 
contains  48  works  by  21  of  the 
36  artists  whose  work  is  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  ex- 
hibit, "Masterworks  of  Modern 
Sculpture:  The  Nasher 

California  Palace  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  863-3330. 

Immigration  Exhibit:  "Gateway 
to  Gold  Mountain"  chronicles 
the  experiences  of  thousands  of 
Asians  who  were  detained  at  the 
Angel  Island  Immigration 
Station  between  1910  and  1940. 
Through  March  21;  Main 
Library's  Skylight  Gallery,  100 
Larkin  St.,  sixth  floor.  Free.  495- 
3042. 

African  Art:  The  exhibit  "The 
Shape  of  Belief:  African  Art 
From  the  Dr.  Michael  R.  Heide 
Collection"  contains  approxi- 
mately 70  West  African  masks 
and  sculptures.  Through  April 
13,  M.H.  de  Young  Memorial 
Museum.  863-3330. 

Korean  Artist:  The  exhibit 
"Yoong  Bae:  Late  Works,"  con- 
tains 18  paintings  and  three  silk- 
screen  prints  by  a  Korean-bom 
contemporary  artist  who  lived 
in  the  Bay  Area.  Through  April 
20,  Asian  Art  Museum.  379- 
8801. 

Shoe  Exhibit  "If  the  Shoe  Fits" 
contains  objects  from  permanent 
and  borrowed  collections,  rang- 
ing from  a  pair  of  18th  century 
green  brocade  women's  shoes  to 
Gaza  Bowen's  satirical  "The 
American  Dream"  work  from 
1990.  Through  July  13,  M.H.  de 
Young  Memorial  Museum.  863- 
3330. 

Rose  Pruning:  The  SF  Rose 
Society  holds  a  hands-on  prun- 
ing demonstration  Jan.  4, 9:30 
a.m.-2  p.m.,  at  the  Golden  Gate 
Park  Rose  Garden;  a  rose-prun- 
ing lecture  is  given  at  the 
monthly  meeting  Jan.  12, 1  p.m., 
at  the  SF  County  Fair  Building's 
Fireside  Room.  Free.  436-0497. 

Library  Lapsit:  Kids  up  to  age  3 
who  are  accompanied  by  an 
adult  enjoy  stories,  songs  and 
rhymes.  Jan.  4, 11, 18  and  25, 
10:30  a.m.;  Richmond  Branch 


Courtesy  photo 

The  21st  annual  San  Francisco  Zoo  Run  takos  placo 
Sunday,  Jan.  19.  The  run  has  two  parts:  a  seven-mile  run 
(8  a.m.)  along  the  Groat  Highway  or  a  3-mile  run/walk  (9 
a.m.).  For  more  information  call  753-7165. 


Library,  351  Ninth  Ave.  Free. 
666-7021. 

Park  Work  Party:  The 

Recreation  and  Park  Department 
sponsors  a  monthly  work  party 
to  restore  Golden  Gate  Park's 
native  oak  woodlands.  Jan.  5, 10 
a.m. -12:30  p.m.,  meet  at  the 
Conservatory  of  Flowers'  front 
steps.  566-1876. 
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Preschool  Story  time:  For  ages  3- 
5,  it  is  held  Jan.  7, 14, 21  and  28, 
11  a.m.  and  7  p.m.,  at  Richmond 
Branch  Library,  351  Ninth  Ave.; 
666-7021.  For  ages  3-6,  it  is  held 
Jan.  7,  21  and  28, 10:30  a.m.,  at 
Anza  Branch  Library,  550  37th 
Ave.;  666-7160.  Free. 

Stop  Procrastinating:  Dr.  Saul  E. 
Rosenberg,  UCSF  research  psy- 
chologist, tells  how  to  recognize 
hidden  fears  in  order  to  take  the 
first  step  toward  overcoming 
procrastination.  Jan.  8, 12:10 
p.m.;  UCSF,  513  Parnassus  Ave., 
Room  N-225.  Free.  476-4394. 

Women's  Health:  The  UCSF 
National  Center  of  Excellence  in 
Women's  Health  and  SF 
Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women  sponsor  a  forum  for 
community  women,  service 
providers,  activists  and  educa- 
tors to  help  identify  priorities  for 
a  national  agenda  for  women's 
health  research.  Jan.  9, 8  a.m.-l 
p.m.;  UCSF/ Laurel  Heights 
Campus'  Conference  Center 
Auditorium,  3333  California  St. 
Free  and  lunch  provided. 
Register  at  885-7273. 

Fitness  in  Menopause: 

Congregation  Emanu-El 
Sisterhood  presents  nurse  Leora 
Myers  as  she  teaches  fitness  us- 
ing her  book,  "Menopause  and 
Beyond  —  A  Fitness  Plan  for 
Life."  Jan.  9,  coffee  10  a.m.  and 
program  10:30;  or  Jan.  14,  coffee 
6:45  p.m.  and  program  7  p.m.;  2 
Lake  St.  Free.  751-2541  Ext.  55. 

Presidio  Women:  Stories  are 
told  of  the  thousands  of  women 
who  have  lived  in  the  Presidio 
—  from  native  Ohlones  to 
Spaniards  and  Mexicans  to 
American  wives  and  soldiers; 
rain  cancels.  Jan.  9  and  19  and 
Feb.  6  and  16, 2-3:30  p.m.; 
Presidio  Visitor  Center, 


Montgomery  Street  on  the  Main 
Post.  Free.  561-4323. 

Elections  Analysis:  The  Haight 
Ashbury  Neighborhood  Council 
hosts  a  panel  discussion  on  how 
November's  elections  results  af- 
fect city  politics  and  public  poli- 
cy. Jan.  9, 7  p.m.;  Park  Branch 
Library  Community  Room,  1833 
Page  St.  Free 

Sky  Show:  "1997  Almanac"  in- 
troduces major  astronomical 
events  expected  in  the  coming 
year,  including  the  appearance 
of  Comet  Hale-Bopp,  eclipses, 
meteor  showers  and  planetary 
configurations.  Jan.  10-March  9, 
weekdays  2  p.m.  and  weekends 
2  p.m.  and  4  p.m.,  California 
Academy  of  Sciences'  Morrison 
Planetarium.  $1.25  or  $2.50,  plus 
museum  admission.  750-7145. 

Checkmate:  Children  ages  6  and 
up  play  in  a  chess  club.  Jan.  10 
and  24, 4  p.m.;  Anza  Branch 
Library,  550  3,7jh  Ave^M*  666- 

7160,VJqU2     b/iB  «al6^ovbs 

Landscapes  Needed: 
Volunteers  join  staff  in  working 
in  the  gardens  of  the  California 
Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  in 

Continued  on  page  15 
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Continued  from  page  14 

Lincoln  Park;  refreshments 
served.  Jan.  11, 9  a.m.-l  p.m., 
meet  at  the  fountain  in  front  of 
the  museum.  750-3502. 

Ending  Violence:  Pamela 
Satterwhite,  director  of  the 
UCSF/Mount  Zion  Violence 
Prevention  Project,  tells  effective 
strategies  that  can  be  used  to 
end  violence.  Jan.  11,  noon; 
UCSF/Mount  Zion's  Herbst 
Hall,  1600  Divisadero  St.  Free. 
476-4394. 
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Mountain  Lake  Meeting:  The 
next  meeting  of  the  Restoration 
Advisory  Board  for  Mountain 
Lake  is  held  Jan.  14,  7  p.m.,  at 
Fort  Mason's  Building  201. 

Jewish  Holiday:  Rabbi  Eric 
Weiss  of  Ruach  Ami:  Bay  Area 
Jewish  Healing  Center  shares 
teachings  on  the  holiday  Tu 
B'Shevat,  which  celebrates  the 
birthday  of  trees  and  the  wonder 
of  all  creation.  Jan.  14, 7  p.m.; 
Jewish  Community  Center  of  SF, 
3200  California  St.  Free  but  do- 
nation requested.  292-1254 

Mountain  Lake  Meeting:  The 
Advisory  Council  of  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area 
meets  to  bring  Mountain  Lake's 
environmental  problems  to  the 
attention  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Jan.  15,  7  p.m.,  Fort 
Mason's  Building  201 . 

Moving  to  Music:  Exercise 
physiologist  Dr.  Joy  Cavanaugh 
teaches  a  course  for  seniors  on 
enhancing  fitness  and  strength 
through  movement  of  muscle 
groups  while  relaxing  to  music. 
Thursdays  Jan.  16-Feb.  20,  9-11 
a.m.;  Geriatric  Center; 
California  St.,  second  floor.  Free. 
Contact  (800)  CALL-MDS  for 
registration  and  information  on 
other  Brown  &  Toland  Senior 
Wellness  Programs. 

Museum  Meeting:  The  next 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Museums  of  SF 
includes  several  presentations 
concerning  the  future  of  the 
M.H.  de  Young  Memorial 
Museum.  Jan.  16,  noon,  Board 
Room  of  the  California  Palace  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  750-3669. 

Domestic-Partner  Benefits: 
Panelists  including  gay-rights 
advocates  and  SF  Supervisor 
Tom  Ammiano  discuss  domes- 


tic-partner benefits  for  lesbian, 
gay  and  unmarried  heterosexual 
employees.  Jan.  16,  12:10  p.m.; 
UCSF,  513  Parnassus  Ave.,  Room 
N-217.  Free.  476-5222. 

Job  Talk:  At  the  next  meeting  of 
the  career-networking  group 
Connections/K'Shareem,  Jane 
Field,  career  counselor  at  Jewish 
Vocational  Service,  tells  how  to 
negotiate  for  a  better  salary  and 
benefit  package.  Jan.  16, 7  p.m.; 
Congregation  Sherith  Israel, 
2266  California  St.  $5  donation. 
346-1720. 

Asian  Textiles  Course:  Diane 
Mott,  associate  curator  of 
Ethnographic  and 
Archaeological  Textiles  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Museums  of  SF,  gives 
the  first  of  the  15  lectures  in  the 
semester-long  course  "Social 
Fabric:  The  Art  of  Asian 
Textiles,"  designed  for  collectors 
and  students  of  Asian  art;  Dr. 
Nancy  Tingley  teaches  the  re- 
mainder or  the  classes.  Jan.  17, 
10  a.m.-noon,  Asian  Art 
Museum.  Tuition  is  $75  or  $90, 
but  tickets  at  the  door  for  indi- 
vidual classes  are  $7.  379-8805. 

Disabilities  Awareness:  Muriel 
Parenteau,  disability  awareness 
trainer  for  Bay  Area  law  enforce- 
ment, addresses  why  able-bod- 
ied and  disabled  people  perceive 
disability  so  differently.  Jan.  17, 
noon-1  p.m.;  UCSF's  Toland  hall, 
521  Parnassus  Ave.  Free. 

Civil  War  Medicine:  Docent  Dr. 
James  Browne  tells  how  soldiers' 
wounds  and  illnesses  were  cared 
for  using  the  "modern"  tech- 
niques of  130  years  ago;  medical 
equipment  is  shown.  Jan.  18  and 
Feb.  22, 11  a.m.-noon;  Presidio 
Museum,  Funston  Avenue  and 
Lincoln  Boulevard  near  the 
Main  Post.  Free.  561-4323. 

Chinese  Women  Artists:  Asian 
Art  Museum  docent  Therese 
Schoofs  presents  a  slide  lecture 
on  the  lives  of  Chinese  women 
from  1300  to  1990  compared  to 
their  paintings.  Jan.  18,  2  p.m.; 
Chinatown  Branch  Library's 
Community  Meeting  Room, 
1135  Powell  St.  Free.  274-0275. 

Children's  Concert:  Lydia  and 
Hector  with  Los  Palomitos  pre- 
sent a  bilingual  program  filled 
with  folk,  popular  and  original 
children's  songs  that  incorporate 
Latin  American  musical  instru- 
ments. Jan.  19, 1-1:45  p.m., 
California  Academy  of  Sciences' 
auditorium.  Free  after  admis- 
sion. 863-1719. 


The  Park  Presidio  Lions  Club  is  a  non- 
profit group  that  provides  eye  care  for  the 
blind  and  visually  impaired.  Every  dollar 
raised  goes  to  this  cause. 

Join  us  for  lunch  on  the  first  and  third 
Wednesdays  of  the  month  —  your  heart 
will  feel  lighter. 


Next  lunch  date:  Jan.  15  at  noon 
Lunch:  $12 


Park  Presidio  Lions 
Meets  at  Thiggy's  at  Lincoln  Park 
34th  Ave.  and  Clement  St. 


Art  History  Course:  Robert 
Flynn  Johnson  teaches  "In 
Focus:  The  Achenbach 
Foundation  for  Graphic  Arts 
From  A  (Abstraction)  to  Z 
(Zoology)"  —  an  intensive,  in- 
depth  course  using  works  from 
the  California  Palace  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor's  paintings, 
drawings  and  photographs. 
Wednesdays  Jan.  22-April  9, 7-10 
p.m.,  museum's  Leanne  and 
George  Roberts  Seminar  Room. 
$225,  $275.  Register  at  750-3676. 

Arthritis  Relief:  Dawn 
Summers  presents  the  Arthritis 
Foundation's  People  With 
Arthritis  Can  Exercise  program. 
Six  Thursdays  starting  Jan.  23, 11 
a.m.-noon;  St.  Mary's  Medical 
Center,  450  Stanvan  St.  Register 
at  750-5800. 

Chinese  Celebration:  Children 
ages  4  and  up  celebrate  the 
Chinese  Year  of  the  Ox.  Jan.  23, 4 
p.m.;  Presidio  Branch  Library, 
3150  Sacramento  St.  Free.  292- 
2155. 

A  New  Presidio:  Ranger  James 
Osbome  tells  about  the  "new" 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  where 
Park  Partners  find  new  ways  to 
safeguard  history,  health,  culture 
and  the  environment.  Jan.  24, 
9:30-11:30  a.m.;  Presidio  Visitor 
Center  porch,  Montgomery 
Street  on  the  Main  Post.  Free. 
561-4323. 

Library  Symposium:  "San 


Francisco:  The  Politics  of 
Inclusion"  explores  the  history 
of  the  Bay  Area's  cultural,  social 
and  political  reform  movements 
—  including  those  for  gays,  la- 
bor, the  disabled  and  the  envi- 
ronment —  that  have  changed 
the  face  of  American  society.  Jan. 

24,  7-9  p.m.,  and  Jan.  25, 10  a.m.- 
6  p.m.;  Main  Library's  Koret 
Auditorium,  100  Larkin  St.  An 
exhibit  of  the  same  name  runs 
through  April  30  in  the  Jewett 
Gallery,  on  the  library's  lower 
level.  Free.  Call  557-4277  for 
more  information. 

Grove  Work  Days:  Volunteers 
meet  monthly  to  landscape  a 
large  dell  in  the  AIDS  Memorial 
Grove  in  Golden  Gate  Park; 
tools  and  food  provided.  Jan.  25, 
Feb.  22  and  March  15,  9  a.m.-3 
p.m.  750-8340. 

Mystical  Holiday:  The  Women's 
Tu  B'Shevat  Seder,  cosponsored 
by  Congregation  Sha'ar  Zahav, 
explores  the  seasons  of  women's 
lives  through  poetry,  stories  and 
song;  refreshments  served.  Jan. 

25,  7-9  p.m.;  Jewish  Community 
Center  of  SF,  3200  California  St. 
$8,  $10.  292-1254. 


27-31 


African  American  Inventions: 

Exhibit  items,  compiled  by  R.J. 
Reed,  include  models,  pictures 
and  miniatures  of  19th  century 
inventions  by  African  American 
men  and  women.  Jan.  27-Feb.  1, 
Western  Addition  Branch 
Library,  1550  Scott  St.  Free.  Call 


292-2160  for  more  information. 

Male  Violence:  Paul  Kivel,  au- 
thor and  co-founder  of  the 
Oakland  Men's  Project,  talks 
about  men's  role  in  the  move- 
ment to  end  violence.  Jan.  28, 
12:10  p.m.;  UCSF,  513  Parnassus 
Ave.,  Room  N-217.  Free.  476-5222. 

African  Wildlife:  Biologist 
Helen  Gichohi,  director  of 
Kenya  programs  for  the  Wildlife 
Conservation  Society,  talks 
about  the  compromises  in  pro- 
viding safe  migration  for  ani- 
mals in  East  Africa  against  the 
backdrop  of  city  landscapes.  Jan. 

28,  7:30  p.m.,  California 
Academy  of  Sciences'  auditori- 
um. $6,  $10.  Call  750-7128  for 
more  information. 

Education  Benefit:  Henry  Louis 
Gates  Jr.  —  author,  editor  and 
Harvard  University's  head  of 
Afro- American  studies  — 
speaks  about  "Race  and  Class  in 
America"  at  the  annual  "Life 
Every  Voice"  benefit  for  Back  on 
Track,  a  free  after-school  tutor- 
ing program  for  city  children. 
Jan.  28,  7:30  p.m.;  Temple 
Emanu-El,  2  Lake  St.  $10,  $25. 
Tickets  available  through  City 
Box  Office,  392-4400. 

Chronic-Pain  Seminar:  Dr. 
Arthur  Schuller  offers  solutions 
for  those  suffering  from  chronic 
pain  that  results  cancer,  back 
problems,  arthritis  or  stress.  Jan 

29,  7:30-8:30  p.m.;  St.  Mary's 
Medical  Center's  Morrisey  Hall, 
2200  Hayes  St.  Free.  Register  at 
750-5847. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


ACTING  WORKSHOPS 

A  Is  For  Acting  in  SF,  Meet  the 
characters  inside  yourself.  New 
class  starts  1/7/97.  450  Geary.  Call 
(510)  838-9057. 

COMPUTER 
CONSULTATION 
All  Things  Macintosh:  Take  con- 
trol. Computerize,  professionalize 
your  business.  Go  online.  Training, 
projects,    hard    disk  crash 
References.  Roslyn  (510)  526- 
1209. 

D.J.s  FOR  HIRE 

Liven   Up   That   Party!  The 

Spinheads,  D.J.s  are  available  for 
all  your  special  occasions.  Wed- 
dings, parties,  banquets,  we  do  it 
all.  Reasonable  rates.  Call  Terry  at 
751  -8058  or  Peter  at  221  -6372. 

ENGUSH  LESSONS 
Teacher  From  England,  12  years 
experience.  All  levels.  Conver- 
sation, grammar  drills,  exam 
preparation.  Call  Mike  at  751-9264 
or  777-2323. 

FITNESS  INSTRUCTION 
Fitness:  Openings  in  ongoing 
step/low  impact  aerobics/weight 
class  for  committed  women  30  and 
over.  Benefsha  752-2900. 

FOR  RENT 
Office  On  Fillmore  Near  Union. 
Contemporary,  clean  and  bright  1 
room  office.  Approx.  525  sq.  ft. 
Quiet  rear  building.  Agent  647- 
6479. 

HEALTH 

Recovery  Tape  Lines:  Free. 
Recovery  tape  lines:  support  mes- 
sages for  recovering  addicts. 
Two  lines,  two  messages.  Call 
751-5390  and  751-0241  24  hrs. 

HOUSECLEANING 
Grandma's  Hou  sec  leaning  Service. 

Complete  old  fashioned 

housecleaning.  Weekly,  bi-monthly 

service;  bonded  and  insured. 

"Doing  work  with  pride" 


offices  &  nightclubs,  schools  &  art 
galleries,  stores/health  clubs, 
apartment  buildings,  medical  build- 
ings, window  washing,  carpet 
cleaning,  special  services,  house 
sitting  (1-time  per  day  check-in) 
-.24  hrs..  7  days.  (415)  207-1 192, 
bonded  &  insured. 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 
Sales  Avon.  Choose  your  hours, 
income    and    rewards.  Avon 
Independent  Sales  Represen- 
tative. 1-800-625-4451. 

LEGAL  SERVICES 
Affordable  Bankruptcy.  Get  a 
fresh  start!  Wipe  out  credit  card 
debts,  old  back  taxes  and  old  stu- 
dent loans.  Free  consultation. 
Abraham  Camhy,  attorney.  (415) 
241-9093. 

MASSAGE 

Holistic   Massage  Therapy. 

Combining  effective  techniques 
artfully.  Licensed  and  nationally 
certified.  Presidio  Heights  location. 
Intro  offer  $50/90  minutes.  John 
(415)  621-9846. 

MENTORS  NEEDED 

Enterprise  For  High  School 
Students  needs  volunteer  mentors 
to  work  one-on-one  with  high 
school  students  to  help  them 
develop  job  search  skills  and 
explore  careers.  Volunteers,  21  or 
older,  are  asked  to  meet  student 
twice  a  month  for  one  year.  Call 
RoAnn  Loo  at  896-0909,  ext.  304. 

MINING  A  LAPIDARY 
Treasure  Hunters.  Metal  detec- 
tors for  finding  gold  nuggets,  trea- 
sure, lost  coins,  maps,  books, 
instruction,  crystals,  minerals. 
Mining  supplies,  gold  pans,  rock 
tumblers  for  polishing  stone, 
beads,  jewelry-making  tools.  Open 
7  days  a  week.  Mining  &  Lapidary, 
131  10th  St.,  S.F.  (415)  626-6016 

PET  CARE  SERVICES 
A  Bite  Of  Heaven.  Dog  walks, 
complete  pet  care  services.  High 
quality,  references.  Give  your  lov- 
ing companion  a  loving  companion 
while  you're  away.  661-8052. 


since  1970.  Call  (415)  447-2001. 

B  &  G  Janitorial  Service.  Resi- 
dential &  commercial,  house  &  apt. 
cleaning,  move-in/move-out, 


Kitten  Caboodle.  Cat  care  in  your 
home.  Play  sessions,  lap  sessions, 
massage,  bedtime  stories,  home 
cooking.  Special  needs  -  diet, 
medical.  Call  Marianna  at  664- 
3231. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Improve  Your  Photography. 

S.F.'s  oldest  camera  club  using 
35mm  color  slides  has  openings 
for  a  few  new  members  Ring 
James  285-4535. 

PIANO  LESSONS 
Piano  Lessons  -  Introduce  your 
child/yourself  to  the  joy  of  music 
with  classical  piano  lessons 
Caring,  experienced  teacher. 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  Mila  at 
752-4883. 

Piano  Lessons  -  I  enjoy  teaching 
all  ages  classical  and  contempo- 
rary music.  Master  of  Music 
Degree.  In  Richmond  District.  28 
years  of  experience.  Call  (415) 
751-8231. 

QUICKEN  CHECKS 
QuickBooks  Forms  Too.  Checks 
and  forms  available  for  other  finan- 
cial software  programs.  For  laser, 
inkjet,  continuous  form  printers. 
Free  shipping.  Fast  Stats.  258- 
9836. 

REAL  ESTATE 

Bay  Area  Real  Estate  News. 

Investors  needed  for  trust  deeds, 
up  to  1 5%  interest.  Low  cost  loans, 
refinance  and  purchase  available 
now!  Renters  tired  of  your  land- 
lord? No  down  or  low  down. 
Good/bad  credit  OK.  Friendly 
serv./free  info.  Adam  Harrison, 
loan/sales  executive,  (415)  245- 
7681.  Chan  &  Associates.  433 
Airport  Blvd.,  Suite  126,  Burlin- 
game,  CA  94010.  Real  estate  bro- 
ker, department  real  estate. 

SEEKING  RENTAL  SPACE 
Non-profit  Corporation  seeks 
office,  library,  meeting  rooms, 
1,200  sq.  ft.  +  .  Guild  for  Psycho- 
logical Studies  (415)  668-0525. 

Furnished  2  Bedroom  apart- 
ment/house needed  between 
February  3  and  March  7  in  the 
Sunset  for  European  students. 
(415)  665-9574. 
VIDEO  TAPING  SERVICES 
Video/Weddings.  Video  to  fit  your 
budget.  Pro/high-end  AV  equip- 
ment. Xmas  parties,  business 
meetings,  children's  parties,  bar 
mitzvahs,  all  special  events!  (415) 
738-2218. 


Send  us  your  classified  or  business  service  listing. 

Private  party  classified  ads,  up  to  25  words,  cost  $5  per  monthly  listing.  Business 
ads,  up  to  25  words,  cost  $20  per  month.  Double  rates  for  double  space.  All  ads 
must  be  pre-paid  and  mailed  to  the  ReView  office  by  the  24th  of  the  month.  Mail  to: 

The  Richmond  ReView,  P.O.  Box  590596,  S.F.,  CA  94159 
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New  executive  director  takes  reins 
at  Strybing  Arboretum  Society 


The  Strybing  Arboretum 
Society  has  a  new  executive  di- 
rector, Charlotte  Cagan. 

Cagan  was  president  of  the 
Berkshire  Botanical  Garden  in 
Stockbridge  Massachusetts  be- 
fore taking  a  new  position  at  the 
Arboretum. 

At  the  botanical  gardens, 
Cagan  is  credited  with  helping 
make  that  organization  financial- 
ly healthy.  She  increased  com- 
munity visibility  and  led  a  master 


plan  and  capital  campaign  raising 
projects. 

"I  am  confident  that  my  lead- 
ership and  management  skills  are 
an  excellent  match  for  Strybing's 
needs,"  Cagan  said. 

*i  see  great  opportunities  for 
growth  as  we  work  together  to 
realize  Strybing's  full  potential." 

Strybing  Arboretum,  located 
in  Golden  Gate  Park,  was  badly 
damaged  by  the  December,  1995 
winter  storms  that  uprooted 


many  of  the  arboretum's  trees. 

Previously,  Cagan  was  a  pub- 
lic official  in  Syracuse,  New 
York,  where  she  was  in  charge  of 
three  city  departments.  She  was 
also  the  founding  executive  di- 
rector of  an  1 1 -county  food  bank 
and  was  the  development  direc- 
tor, community  relations  director 
and  special  events  and  manage- 
ment consultant  for  many  non- 
profit groups. 


Mammogram  best  early  detection  device 


Continued  from  page  10 

agnosis  without  invasive  surgery. 
If  the  abnormality  can  be  felt,  a 
"fine  needle  aspiration"  can  be 
performed  in  the  surgeon's  office. 
The  surgeon  uses  a  small  needed 
to  aspirate,  or  remove,  cells  from 
the  abnormality.  These  cells  are 
sent  to  a  laboratory  to  be  inter- 
preted by  a  pathologist. 

A  similar  procedure,  called 
"stereotactic  biopsy,"  can  be  per- 
formed on  abnormalities  that  are 
too  small  to  feel.  Computerized 
photographs  are  taken  of  the 
breast  lo  determine  the  exact  lo- 
cation of  the  abnormality  and 


guide  the  surgeon  or  radiologist, 
who  then  uses  a  small  needle  to 
extract  cells  for  examination  by  a 
pathologist.  Stereotactic  biopsy 
requires  a  tiny  incision  of  only  a 
few  millimeters  and  is  performed 
with  a  local  anesthetic. 

A  diagnosis  of  breast  cancer, 
while  frightening,  is  not  an  auto- 
matic death  sentence.  In  recent 
years,  we  have  seen  encouraging 
trends  in  breast  cancer  treatment, 
emphasizing  breast  conservation 
and  reconstruction.  Today,  treat- 
ment generally  combines  surgical 
removal  of  the  tumor  —  rather 
than  a  mastectomy,  or  complete 
breast  removal  —  with  radiother- 


apy and/or  chemotherapy. 
Numerous  studies  have  shown 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  sur- 
vival rate  for  lumpectomy  as  op- 
posed to  mastectomy. 

The  key  is  still  to  discover  the 
cancer  early,  before  it  has  a 
chance  to  spread.  Women  should 
schedule  that  mammogram  to- 
day? 

Pamela  P.  Lewis  is  a  board- 
certified  surgeon  who  special- 
izes in  breast  surgery.  She  is  in 
practice  at  St.  Mary's  Medical 
Center,  St.  Francis  Memorial 
Hospital  and  Seton  Medical 
Center. 


YOUR  NEIGHBORHOOD  ONE-STOP  DENTAL  CARE  CENTER 

FOR  ALL  YOUR  DENTAL  NEEDS 


Fi 
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^^professionals  to 
s<  i  ve  yolfiPReds.  Conveniently 
located  on  Geary  Boulevard  in 
the  Richmond  District. 

Flexible  Partial  Dentures 

Looks  and  feels  like  your  own  teeth 

♦  Long-lasting,  flexible 
and  unbreakable 

♦  No  complicated  metal 
attachments  J 

♦  Reduces  stress  on  the 
remaining  teeth 

U  ♦  Remaining  te 
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ept:  MediCal,  Metropolitan  Life 
».  Delta  Dental,  Blue  Cross 
IT,  M IDA,  Emphesys, 
jfilife,  other  major  insurances. 


PROCEDURES 
OFFERED  IN: 
General  Dentistry, 
Cosmetic  Dentistry, 
Oral  Surgery, 
Root  Canal  Therapy, 
Hygiene,  Bleaching, 
Free  Consultation 
for  Braces,  2-Hour 
Denture  Repair. 
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Happy  New  Year! 

Best  wishes  for  a  healthy 
and  prosperous  1 997 

The  staff  of  The  Richmond  ReView 


Is  I!  Time  lo  Find  a 
Church  CommunitT? 

^^Wlf^^  III:  ^ 
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jl  junn  s 

Rev.  John  S.  Anderson,  Pastor 

8:30  am  Informal  Worship  •  io  am  Worship  *  Sunday  School 
2  5  Lake  Street  at  Arcuello  in  San  Francisco  •  4 1 5-75 1  - 1 626 

FLAT  r  LAST  I C  SOUND 

PURVEYORS  OF  FINE  CLASSICAL  AND  RARE  POP  VINYL 


24  Clement  Sc.  (at  Arguello) 
San  Francisco,  CA  94 1 1 8 
(415)  386-5095 

Buy -Sell -Trade 

LPs -CDs -Tapes 

Open  Daily  1 1-7 
Take  Muni!  Bus  Lines  1.  2.  4.  33. 38. 
Mail  and  phone  orders  welcome. 
We  ship  worldwide. 


PREVIEW  YOUR  PURCHASES  -  LISTEN  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 


Featuring  Fantasia  Confections 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 


Pies  •  Cookies 
Teacakes  •  Streusels 
Honey  Cakes 
Fresh  Tortes 
Fruit  &  Plain  Twists 
Muffins 


SIX  LOCATIONS  TO  SERVE  YOU. 
PLEASE  CALL  431-2032  FOR  THE  STORE  NEAREST  YOU! 


83  ESS 


3465  California  St.  •  Laurel  Village  •  752-0825 
Stonestown  next  to  Petrlnl's  •  731-5544 


Your  Future  Needs  English 

|  FREE  IMMIGRATION  ADVICE!  | 

/  9  levels  of  conversational  English  classes. 
/  Specialists  in  TOEFL  preparation. 
/  Business  English  for  foreign  students. 
/  Morning  and  evening  classes  (year-round  program). 
/  First  4  hours  FREE! 

Fundido  en  1972.  Se  dan  1-20  visa. 
8  diferentes  niveles  de  clases  de  Ingles. 
Ingles  por  negocios/clases  de  TOEFL. 


-  H  *  t*  t?M£ 

San  Francisco 
Institute  of  English 

Since  1987 

345  8th  Avenue 
Call  for  free  brochure  750-1755 

Fax:  750-9939 

Licensed  by  the  council  for  private  and  post-secondary  education. 


